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: If 1 ' lUi atloiaf’t. Uj study r,j\ fifi{-cot ol inUn,‘pH,T>OUa,l 
ship the ivhTLIsnaMc bctwuoi* ii/os® The mert- nji« of !;}. 


pji>n<'iit work Ir to in j u tiiu Cm chons underlying the pairing 

of friends during J at or adolr, r.fi«nc<v 'i’bo knowledge of such factors 
It j,a fancied, win enable us to understand, diagnose, and fcaeUe 
tho behavioural problems .In schools awe 1 col lory's* 

Besides, the i,ntroclnetlos\ s importance, dofiiiltion and review 
of oihor atuAlen In the field, the investigation, proper has toon 


<ioo.It with 9 under five sections vi?;® 


st, the factors working 


in the hoys* group5 second, the factors working ir* the tirilfl' 
group; tiilid, a comparison, of the two groups; fourth, a study of 


a few onnort and fifth, a factorial study of the variables involved 


Tin fifth ami the last chapter of the present work, deals with 
rooults, discussion, educational implications and n few suggestion 
for further researches* 

One important thing in the title of the thesis that needs to 
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(ill) Caste statue* 

4* Language - derivation of 


(i) Mothertongu© (M*T e ) e 

(if) Languages of communication or expression (L*C*)» 

5® Culture and living habits - denote cultural tast© and mode of 
living of the adolescent* 

6® Proximity - derivation of 

(i) Family friendship (ff)* 

(li) Classfellowship (of)® 

7® Physical appearance and other contributing factors « include ten 
factors, enumerated by the pupils themselves, responsible for 

































8 ® Interests - include 

(i) likes 5 ( 11 ) dislikes, 

9 , Mental ability is 

(i) school achievementi (ii) Intelligence quotient, 

10® Extraversion-introversion - denote only the trends of these 
tendencies in the two friends® 

11 , Psychological needs - are the inner drives of the adolescents, 

12® Sentiments - denote only the trends of the emotional associations, 
13® Depressive state » also denotes the trend of this state, 

14® Anxiety state - trend has been taken Into consideration, 

Statistical terms:- 

(1) 8 S> - is the symbol used in this study for 'similarity percentages 

(2) ! D' - is the symbol for 'dissimilarity percentages', 

(3) *X 2 ' - is the symbol for chi-square which is a measure of 

divergence from null hypothesis® In this study, the hypothesis 
is tested for 'S' and "D' both. If 'S' is greater ®D' Is the 
null hypothesis and if «D« is greater *3* is gXKKfcauc the null 
hypothesis, 

(4) 'df « is the symbol for 'degrees of freedom' which equals N 
minus the number of parameters already estimated from the 
sample. But it is not always (N-l), For evaluating X 2 S 

df = (r-l)(c-l) while 'r‘ stands for number of rows and 'c s 
stands for number of columns® Sometimes df denoted as 'n 1 . 

(5) 'GR 1 - is critical ratio have been computed 

(i) for finding out the significance of certain factors where 
X 2 is not applicable® 

(ii) for finding out the significance of difference between the 
two means of similarity percentages among the two groups 
of boys and girls pairs® 



















CHAPTER I 


MEANING, NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF INTERPERSONAL 

RELATIONSHIP,, 

l 


Prom time immemorial human curiosity has been peeping 
Into the realm of human self — its behaviour and relation-* 
ships® Philosophers, politicians, sociologists, scientists 
and psychologists — all have tried and are still trying to 
probe into the most significant fact regarding hpaan being •- 
his behaviour as an individual unit and as a social entity® 
Psychologists in particular have studied human nature 
in its process of action and reaction to the everchanging 
environment® This has been clarified by Edwin G® Boring^ 
in his definition of psychology which says that 88 Psychology 
is the study of human nature. It is the study of man, man 
a© a living being f acting in the everchanging world, res¬ 
ponding to things and events and other peopleThus psycho¬ 
logy studies a human being in various aspects as an Indivi¬ 
dual unit. It is 9 the science of behaviour 8 — behaviour in 
relation, to physical as well as social-cultural environment® 
Behaviour In relation to physical world covers the areas 


2/ Edwin G, Boring, M The Nature of Psychology 88 . Foundatio n s 
of Psychology® Edwin G, Boring, Herbert SidneyLangfeXd f 
fiarry Porter weId, Editors, John Wiley and Sons, Inc*, 
New York, Chapman and Hall Ltd®, London, 1955, p, 1* 




of discussion on vision, smell, hearing, taste, thinking 
and Images, etc* , and behaviour in social-cultural reference 
embraces all the investigations into the acceptances and 
rejections between persons and groups® Therefore, a study 
of human beings can be classified under various categories, 
viz*, general psychology, industrial psychology, child psy¬ 
chology, educational psychology, abnormal psychology and 
social psychology etc* These fields of psychology cover 
different aspects of study of an individual* And when the 
Individual Is studied In reference to his social relations — 
social action and interaction, it pertains to a special 
branch of psychology — called social psychology* 

Social psychology *— Social psychology is the science 
which deals with the various relationships between man and 
his social and cultural environment. In the words of Gordon 
W, Allport,1/ «Its focus of Interest is upon the social 
nature of the Individual person® By contrast, political 
science, sociology, and cultural anthropology take as their 
starting points the political, social, or cultural systems 
in which an Individual person lives, M It le, therefore, the 
study of human behaviour in relation to his social surround¬ 
ings® The human feelings, thoughts, action and reaction to 
the social-cultural environment are a few of the areas of 


J/ Gordon W® Allport, M The Historical Background of Modem 
Social Psychology*, gan dbook^o f Socia l Psychology Vol, 


I, Gardner Llndzey^ Editor, Addison-Wesley Publis 
Company, Inc®, Cambridge 42, Mass, 1956, pp. 4«5® 


shlng 






large or small* 


Social psychology does not restrict Itself only to the 
study of individuals within groups, but it also concerns 
itself with the study of the whole groups* That is, it studies 



on the inter-group relations* Hence f in the words of 

Boring ,1/ social psychology is **. the study of the 

individual in the groups and the relations of groups to on© 
another^ Thus , social psychology studies firstly, an indivi¬ 
dual in relation to another individual, secondly, an indivi¬ 
dual in relation to his group, and thirdly, group in relation 
to another group* Kimball Youngs*/ has also categorised interest 
of social psychology broadly into these three types of inter¬ 
actional relationships viz*, (1) Person to person; (ii) Person 
to group; and (ill) Group to group* These can be explained 
further in the following way*- 

(i) Person to person relationship may be called inter¬ 
personal relatione'• Here a limited number of individuals are 
involved in direct face-to-face relationships* These individu¬ 
als pereieve each other as a social stimulus and action and in¬ 
teraction thus follows* The relationships are studied between 


1/ E*G* Boring* Herbert Sidney Langfeld, Harry Porter Weld, 
2FiL„S & t., p. 13. 


g/ Kimball Youngj 





Individuals within a group© These relations have been termed 
as 'Primary Social Relations 1 ,3/ 

(11) The second type of relationship is 'person to group® 
relationship. In this relationship, there is some group with 
which an individual identifies himself® This identification 
prepares the values and patterns of life for an individual 
member® An individual will definitely behave, think and feel 
according to the norms or values^/ of the group to which ho 
or she belongs® According to Kimball Young, this relationship 
is more conscious and deliberate in contrast to interpersonal 
relations, as it requires a persistent effort on the part of 
the member to conform to the requirements of the group® 

(ill) The third basic relationship includes 'Group to 
group® relations® The group may be viewed as one single unit 
and the single units act and react upon each other® This may 
be termed as 'inter-group relationship'® 

In brief, the whole human community is made up of many- 
such groups, acting and reacting upon one another, and again, 
each of these groups consists of individuals in inter-personal 
relations® Hence, instead of making three basic categories of 
inter-actional relations, w© can have mainly two — viz®, the 
'group to group 9 relations and the relations within the groups 

X/ Boring, Langfeld and -Weld, Op© Cit® « p® 589® 

2/ norms represent standardised generalisations 

concerning expected modes of behavior in any matter of 
consequence to the group®Therefore, norms denote 
expected behavior, or even Ideal behavior"® (Sherif & 
Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, 1956, p® 170)® 
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that is the 6 person to person’ relations* 

The Groups 

,? A group is a social unit -which consists of a number of 
individuals who stand in (more or less) definite status and 
role relationships to one another and which possesses a set 
of values and norms of its own regulating the behavior of 
individual members, at least in matters of consequence to 
the group,*2/ as Sherif defines it. The definition mainly 
emphasises that a group is § a social unit 8 in which the 
members are playing their roles according to their individual 
status in conformity with the set norms or standards of that 
particular group® It Is formed only when reciprocities are 
established among the individual members according to the 
set standards or values® Negatively defining, a group is not 
a togetherness situation, which is though a social unit, has 
no reciprocity among the individual members® It is not merely 
an aggregate of individuals but an association of persons ««* 
on 9 give - and » take 3 policy with certain set values® 

Groups may be broadly categorised into two types — 

(1) Informal, (2) Formal® 

The Informal groups are characterised by face-to-face 
relationship among the members® Generally, they are small 


3/ Muzafer Sherif and Carolyn W. Sherif, An Outl in e of Social 
Psychology . (Revised Edition)$ Harper and Brothers, New 
fork, 1956’, p« 144® 
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groups and might be (or might not be) a part of a larger 
formally organised social unit® For instance, youth gangs are 
informal types of groups, but at the same time they might or 
might not work in conformity with a larger organisation like 
scouts association® The cliques, friendships or gangs are 
informal groups in which the relationship is firstly face-to- 
face or a direct one, secondly, the role relationship is 
flexible® Therefore, second characteristic of informal groups 
is its flexibility of role expectations® But on the other 
hand , in formal groups there might or might not be direct 
relationship among the members and secondly, the role expec¬ 
tation is stable, and rigid® Apart from these characteristics 
a group may be both formal and informal, as a larger formal 
group might be consisting of many Informal groups but an 
informal group will definitely not embrace a formal group, 
rather might work for it as an integral part® 

However, Kimball Young has made a classification of 
groups according to various findings of different psycholo¬ 
gists as followsj- 

(a) Primary groups (findings of H* Cooley) are "’charac¬ 
terised by intimate face-to-face contacts, direct interaction, 
covers a wide range of needs and gratifications, and has a 
common locus , 3 / e.g„ , family, playgroup, and neighbourhood 
etc®. 

(b) Secondary groups may easily be "characterised by much 


3/ Kimball Young, Op. cit ., p. 220® 




more deliberate and conscious choice ,"1/ e©g© f an interna®, 
tlonal scientific association or various kinds of political 
and economic associations* 

Again, the primary and secondary groups both may b© 
classified in terms of persistence and permanance® 

■X(c) Kimball Young further makes a division with regard 
to inter-group relations viz® , in-group and out-group® The 
In*.group is the association in which the members feel highly 
identified with the group® There is a "we feeling 18 in the 
members of the association® They are loyal, sympathetic and 
cooperative© It may be either of primary or of secondary type© 
Out-group is just the reverse of in-group. The out-group, or 
others 9 group is the association of individuals to whom we do 
not show an attitude of loyalty, cooperation or mutual aid® 

It is, thus, characterised by a feeling of dislike, opposition, 
avoidance, fear and aggression® 

(d) Community is another form of human groupings® It Is 

defined as a congregate of people of all ages and both 

sexes having more or less common culture and living within a 
restricted geographical locality*"^/ 

(e) Class-structure is the stratification of hierarchical 
power distributed in various sub-groups* These sub-groups may 
differ in number from country to country, and from time to time® 

Wattenberg2/ In his book “The Adolescent Years' 1 with 

Ibid®| p• 222® 

2/ Ibid*, p® 224® 

2 / W,W* Wattenberg, Th e Adolescent years ® Harcourt, Brace 

and Company, New York, 1955, pp* 211-216* 





special reference to adolescence and pre-adolescence stage has 
categorised the types of power groups as given below?» 

a) FriendshipsThe smallest of all peer groups, is the 
pairing of the two -« the best friends. The friends are 
likely to be similar to each other in personality and 
temperament® 

b) Informal play groups®-* Ih© most frequent of these types 
of groups are found during pre-adolescence. 

c) Organised youth groups a-* These are the groups which are 
organised under the supervision of adult members who are 
also the leaders of their respective groups, e.g®, Scouts® 

d) Gangs.— They are developed outside the supervision of 
adults® The gangs have typical pattern of pastimers. 

e) Secret clubs.-- The formal organisation of gangs® They have 
secret names, passwords, constitution and rituals etc® 

Taking above classifications of groups in view, we find 
that the nature of the grouping Is affected by the developmental 
stages of human life. That is, the classification as well as 
constitution of the groups do not differ only in reference to 
permanence , size and purpose, but also according to the ag© 
levels of the constituting members. The changing importance 
of the aims and objectives of life, with the advancing age, 
leads to Identification of an individual with different asso¬ 
ciations or groups characteristic of that age level. Thus, 
the membership of various age groups depends on the satisfac¬ 
tion of these needs which have different colouring at different 
stages of life (the childhood, the adolescence and the adult¬ 
hood). 






Hence, the groups exist and are bound to exist, as long 
as the human life exists, though their shape, form and consti¬ 
tution may differ from time to time and from country to country, 
VJlthln these groups Individuals have inter-relations to one 
another, leading us to another concept — the concept of inter¬ 
personal relationship® 


Inter-personal Relationships 


The meaning and types of inter-personal relations ®— The 
term «inter-personal relations 9 was first introduced by an 
American psychiatrist Harry Stack Sullivan. Fritz Heider^ In 
his "The Psychology of Inter-personal Relations" has defined 
it as denoting relations between »few 9 , usually between *two® 
people® It signifies relationship among different persons In 
a group® It is a person-to-person 1 relationship. It may 
appear between two persons or more® It may include the friendly 
a© well a® unfriendly relations. 

T® Leary3/ has defined inter-personal behavior as a 
"Behavior which la related overtly, consciously, ethically, 
or symbolically to another human being (real, collective, or 
imagined) is inter-personal”. When the personal characteristics 
are interpreted in social terms, that is, when they reflect 
themselves in relation to others, the non-Interpersonal 
reactions become inter-personal, 5 A says, that he is depressed*- 


3/ Fritz Heider, The„Psycholo&y of I^er-p^rsonal Relations, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc,, New York, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
London, 1958, p. !• 

3/ Timothy Leary, Inter-personal .D iagnosis of Personality . 

The Ronald Press Co.® New York. 1957, P» 4. 













the characteristic is non-inter-personal f as it describe# 8 A 8 
In Isolation® When we say S A 8 is Indifferent to his father, 
it tells us 8 A®a 8 feelings related to his fathers Thus the 
behaviour related to another individual is inter-personal 
behaviour® 

A group of workers!/ have investigated the inter-personal 
relations with a contention that the personality can be studied 
by studying and measuring various relationships that the indi¬ 
vidual has® They have introduced the term 1 Inter-personal 
mechanisms 0 defined as Inter-personal functions, of a unit of 
social behaviour® 

Kretch and Crutchfield in the 8, Theory and Problems of 
Social Psychology 8 *, have discussed the individual roles within 
the group® They say that in Informal groups the interpersonal 
relations depend more on the individual characters® According 
to these authors, the groups are made up of many sub-groups, 
and these sub-groups are constituted of smaller ones, such as 
groups of twos® These groups of twos are based on many diff¬ 
erent kinds of inter-personal relations® M These include such 
things as feelings of friendship, love, admiration, respect, 
identification, loyalty, cooperation as well as dislike, hatred 
sadism, masochism, dominance, submission, rivalry and just 
sheer indifference® 89 ^ 

1/ L«P. Thorpe, Personality - An Inter-disciplinary Approach , 

D, Van Nostrand Company, Inc*, Princeton, New Jersey, 
Toronto, London, New York, 1958, pp. 278-279® 

g/ David Kretch and Richard S. Crutchfield, Theo.3g.ajRd, P rpfr j-gmg, 
of Sooial Psychology® McGraw Hill Book Company. Inc•» New 
?orE7T5r5j£o7TonJSn f 1948, p. 375. 



Thus we find, that, the 1 interpersonal relations 9 are 
the relations among different individuals within a group, 
mostly in twos* It Is a two-way relationship* 

This can he explained further by taking an example* 

Suppose, there is a group of five individual® — A, B, C, D, 
and IS® 'A 1 likes f B 9 but "B 9 is friendly with 'C 1 and ‘C 1 
reciprocates the feelings of «B S likes 8 D E , is friendly with 
and dislikes ! E 9 a S E ? on the other hand likes to be alone, 
while ®B 9 is liked by all of them and hence he is called the 
leader of the whole group* This shows a characteristic pattern 
of inter-personal relationship in the group* 

Therefore, the interpersonal relations may be of many 
types® The inter-personal relations generally shown by adoles¬ 
cents have been described by Kretch and Crutchfield as (1) 
pairs,, (2) triangles, (3) interlocking net-works, (4) chains, 

(5) stars® (6) isolates, etc*. 

/ 

(2) The basis of Interpersonal relationships *-- The 
interpersonal relations may be due to gregarious instinct, 
instinct of submission, instinct of self-assertion, ©to*, etc# 
McDougall 9 s instinct theory says that a person becomes a member 
of the group due to gregarious instinct present in him* Thus, 
instincts might be the source or origin of the social member¬ 
ships but still the basis of the web of interpersonal rela¬ 
tions (attractions and repulsions) remains unexplored. Apart 
from the instincts, there axe some other factors which deter¬ 
mine his or her behaviour within the group# But Sherif3/ is 


3/ Muzafer Sherif & Carolyn W, Sherif, On, Clt ., p* 152. 
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not in favour of instincts as the basis of social Interaction. 
The informal interaction of Individuals , he says, is due to 
some common motives and goals, which cover the range of human 
needs, desires, interests and aspirations etc* If it is our 
basic urge to be a member of a group, large or small, then 
why all the members of that group do not become friendly to 
on© another® Why 5 A a likes to be with 'D 1 rather than 'B 8 ® 

This shows that there are some other factors which underlie 
these mutual likes and dislikes. 

Sigmund Freud^/ in his book *Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego 8 talks of being in love and hypnosis which 
itself is a type of positive interpersonal relations® The 
hypnotist, he says® is in the place of ego ideal® Hypnosis 
can very easily, he says, discover the 'lihidinal constitu¬ 
tion 8 of groups. In his own words, "A primary group of this 
kind is a number of individuals who have substituted one and 
the same object for their ego-ideal and have consequently 
identified themselves with one another in their ego 88 ® H® 
represents it graphically as given here. 









= 13 = 

Malm and Jamison!/ in their hook B Adolescence s write that 
the mutual friendships are formed between the adolescents having 
similar socio-economic background, but at the same time, there 
are more complex aspects of personality and conduct responsible 
for such mutual friendships® 

Hence we can classify the bases of interpersonal relations 
Into two broad categories? (1) sociological factors, and (2) 
psychological factors® 

1® The interpersonal relationships are affected by soclo® 
logical factors, which Include the culture, traditions, religion, 
economic status, languages etc® (Malm and Jamison)® Me can say, 
that people of similar language and culture tend to attract 
each other when placed in a heterogeneous group in reference to 
culture and language® 

2® The psychological factors like, intelligence, interests 
psychological needs, sentiments, attitudes, prejudices, values 
and many others also affect the interpersonal relations® It may¬ 
be hypothised that two individuals possessing similarity of 
psychological characteristics are likely to be attracted to 
each other® 

Importance of study of interpersonal relations ®— The 
study of Interpersonal relations -- the patterns, the factors j 

i 

and bases are of immense importance especially for educators j 
and parents when they are faced with the problem of education j 
and socialisation of the child® Teachers and parents are to 

1/ Marguerite Malm and Oils G. Jamison, Adolescence ® (First 

edition), McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New xork, 

Toronto, London, 1962, pp® 116-130® 
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see that the child becomes a suitable member of a club, or 
association or of society at large* 

Sine© the environment of home and school plays an irapor- 
tanfc role In the development of social interests and activities 
— the social awareness of • person y the teachers and parents 
must understand their responsibilities towards the social deve¬ 
lopment of an Individual For such an understanding one must 
be aware of the dominating factors responsible for the social 
development of a person* With the help of such knowledge, the 
teachers in the schools can very well develop the social aware¬ 
ness in the students in a more effective manner because of 
8 hero-worship* tendency among adolescents® Flaming!/ also 
stresses this, point while saying that "Through a fuller know¬ 
ledge of this processes involved in inter-relationships 
within groups it may become possible to understand more fully 


the relation of man to man and to permit free growth of social 
participation not by attempting tuition or Instruction from 
without /(with ite resulting stimulation of negative reactions) 
but by Removing the barriers which, by their frustrating 
effect^, limit the possibility of healthy personal and social 


" and girls gradually develop social feelings while 
working or playing, and by studying friendships we can easily 
understand their hopes and fears, conflicts, interests, needs 


y cIh. Flaming, Adolescence! Its Social Psychology® Routled 
’ and Kegan Paul Ltd,, Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane 
4| 1951, p. 169® 
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and inclinations which contribute to their complex social 
naturatlons® That is, by studying the factors that are respon¬ 
sible for friendship groups, we can have relevant discussions 
on the problems of school organisation, mental hygiene and 
group and individual activities® 

The work of Toronto Groups, (Northway, Frankel, and 
Potashin), shows that "Isolated children tend to remain isolated 
if no measures are taken on their behalf, but that many of them 
can be helped towards more secure positions in their groups®’'!/ 
Knhlen and Bretsch§/ have found out that the unaccepted 
children, in general, have some physical or emotional problems* 
These problems may be very well dealt with, by recognizing the 
group situations to which these children belong® In a study of 
such children Me Clalland and Ratcliff^/ could improve the 
cohesion of a class of a junior high school children by giving ( 
specific jobs to the isolates, and by bringing them into pro™ 
sninance® 

Sometimes we are faced with some 'problem children' In 
schools and colleges® Such adolescents ought to be given guidance; 
and be psychologically treated® For giving them any psychological 

i 

advice or treatment the psychologists or psychiatrist must know j 
his or her interests, fears, anxieties, and behaviour and atti¬ 
tude towards others l«e«, his or her interpersonal relations® 

3 / J«E® Rlohardson, "Group Relations and Education"« pp® 24-25, \ 
Studies in Social Psychology ® C.M. Fleming, Editor, 
fouledge and Kagan Paul ltd®, London, 1951* 

2/ Ibid* , p• 25® 

2/ Ibid®, p® 25® 
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Without understanding the interpersonal relations, the psyehi- 
atrist cannot help the individual. Therefore, an investigation 
into the interpersonal relatione is very essential for making 
a healthy atmosphere in schools and colleges® 

A® Schnurmannl/ studied two cases of extreme friendships 
among children and expressed that there are dangers on both 
submissive and on aggressive sides® The submissive one will 
never use her initiative in any organisation and her talents 
cannot be used for the benefit of an organisation of a greater 
circle® On the other hand, the aggressive one may feel lost and 
miserable and will not be able to use her capacities to fuller 
extent whenever she loses the friend. Thus this sadistic type 
of friendship will bring maladjustment -- the personality may 
remain lopsided® The normal friendships are of permanent type 
but the sadistic type of friendships are of temporary nature® 
Taking the above in view, such studies should be done 
at every stage when the physical, social and intellectual 
interests change, because with these changes the organisation 
of groupings also change and unless we know the changing basis 
of the groupings we cannot get effective results in educating 
our children. Specially during adolescence, which is charac¬ 
terized by rapid changes in over-all interests, such precau¬ 
tionary measures ought to be taken, because, if they are not 
guided properly at this stage, they may go on wrong lines and 


]/ A® Schnurmann, 98 A special case of Friendship between Two 
children", The New Era (May, 1946), 27s 125® 





spoil their social and intellectual life® 

To summarise, the social, personal or emotional adjust¬ 
ment or say any kind of adjustment Is wholly based on the 
Interpersonal experiences from the very childhood of ones 
life® These past experiences express themselves In the acti¬ 
vities of later life® At the school, college and university 
stag© the child goes on experiencing such relations which 
colour his or her personality as a whole, and it then affects 
the further interpersonal relations in the situation, thus 
the chain of action and interaction continues® That is, the 
unsatisfactory interpersonal relations make the basis for mal¬ 
adjustments, neuroses, psychoses and delinquent efforts® 

Scope of the study of interpersonal relations ®— Thus, 
the study of interpersonal relations, though under the domain 
of social psychology -- a branch of psychology, covers a wide 
area in the studies of educational psychology also, more so, 
when we have to understand the factual details of interpersonal 
relations in reference to child guidance in home, community, 
schools and colleges® By studying the interpersonal relations, 
we can study as to how a child resists, fits, and adjusts to 
his environment and the knowledge of it can very easily help 
us In formulating a plan for school organisation* 

The understanding of interpersonal relations has its 
clinical implications too® All the diagnoses of neurotic j 

cases are based on the understanding of their interpersonal j 

f 

* 

relations® Unless these relations are known or unless the / 

t 

whole case history of a patient Is known to the psychiatrist?, 

i 



may vary according to the layers, the human personality 
possesses® The layers might be grouped broadly Into conscious 9 
subconscious and unconscious* Interpersonal relations are 
related to all the states of mind, they may exist only in 
thoughts and feelings or In actions and reactions — overtly 
or covertly® These interpersonal relations may remain only 
In the dream® and imaginations or may be expressed in art and 
literature, or may find direct expression from individual to 
individual through action and reaction® All these forms of 
behaviour can be put under the study of interpersonal rela¬ 
tions® When such explorations are related to direct and con¬ 
sciously perceived relations, they give us the data on the 
«surface 9 level only® But going deep into the 8 unconscious 
imaginary unfathomable fancies 9 may be termed as 'depth 
analysis 0 ® Thus 9 the study of interpersonal relations or 
behaviours may be attempted along these two lines® 


The phenomenon of interpersonal relatione remains 
unexplored unless we understand the ‘dynamism' of group 


behaviour 9 that is the 'action and interaction 9 of different 


individuals® And s the study of 'dynamism* of interpersonal 
relations is incomplete unless we know the bases of these 
relations® 


I 

1 


t 


I 

! 









CHAPTER II 


REVIEW OF THE RESEARCHES DONE ON INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to review the 
work that has been done In the area of inter-personal rela¬ 
tions. America and England are the pioneers in this field, 

India is still at the start. Group formation, group behaviour, 
leaders have been the main targets of studies, but not much 
work has been done particularly on Interpersonal relations® 

The area has been approached from clinical angle by H.S® 

Sullivan (1947)^ who developed the theory of personality 
given by Freud, by explaining mental health and illness as 
the expressions of sound and unsound M Interpersonal relations' 1 , 
and emphasised that the "paratactic** processes are due to 
social rejection of the self, leading to a disturbed perception 
of self to society, Karen Horney§/ also emphasizes , while 
developing her ,f Characterological approach to personality*' , 
that the neuroses are generated due to disturbances in human 
relationships. E, Fronun^/ also, is of opinion that it is the 

1/ Gardner Murphy, “Social Motivation", Handbook of Social 
Psychology . Gardner Lindzey, Editor, Addison- Wesley 
Publishing Company, Inc., Cambridge 42, Mass, 1956, p® 621. 



3/ Ibid®, pp® 7-8® 
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human relations which determine the course of personality- 
development® 

Apart from these approaches some experimental work has 
been done to study the positive and negative relations and 
their sociological and psychological bases at different age 
levels® Only the studies relevant to the scope of the problem 
in hand have been reviewed® Conclusions of each study have 
been described in the following pages, so that a comparison 
can be made towards the end of the thesis, between the results 
of the present study and others in the field® 

Raymond B® Cattell^ (University of London, 1934 ), 
studied "Friends and Enemies -- a psychological study of 
character and temprament". The method of study was the 
administration of Temperament Test II with an aim to study 
the «Gen©ral Temperament» and *General will Character"® The 
main emphasis, it seems, was given to temperament and 
character In relation to popularity and unpopularity® 

The conclusions arei "The most popular person will have 
moderately high surgency, very high will-character and very 
low perseveration® The most unpopular person will have high 
surgeacy, very low will-character and very high persevera¬ 
tion®"^/ The study was mainly, concentrated to the ‘will- 
character® and 'temperament* and no other factor or basis 
was taken into account, though both the positive relations 
and negative relations (enemies) were studied® 

1 / R»B® Cattail, "Friends and Enemies; A Psychological Study 
of Character and Temperament", Character and Personality 
(September 1934), 3: 54-63® 

§/ Ibid®| p® 63a 







A study of College friendships was made by Francis M e 
Vreeland and Stephen M, Corey, 1 / The sample consisted of 30 
pairs of the same sex. The aim was to determine as to whether 
the traits constitute some determining factors for the forma¬ 
tion of friendships or not. The scope of the study is limited, 
as compared to the previous study by Cattell, who has taken 
both the positive as well as negative relations, while Vreeland 
and Corey have concentrated on the positive relation only® 

Vreeland and Corey selected five psychological tests viz, , 
"Thurstone Personality Schedule" , "Thurstone Psychological 
Examination for College Students" , "Drobas* Attitude Towards 
War scale", "Moss* Social Intelligence Examination 1 " 1 , and 
"Matson®s Test of Public Opinion on Some Religious and Economic 
Issues 09 , The method adopted is very much similar to that of 
Cattell's, Freshmen were excluded and the paired friends were 
studied with the following resultss- 

(1) The part played by intelligence in the formation of 
friendship is said to be hazardous when compared to general 
body of the Depauw students, 

(2) The intimate friends are slightly superior than the 
general body of students as a whole in academic grades, 

(3) The parents of the friends are engaged in the same 
vocation® The income similarity of the parents is not evident® 

(4) The neurotic personality has few friends of the 
opposite sex, and it is because of the shyness they possess. 
The paired friends have the same amount of neurotism but the ' 

\/ Francis M, Vreeland and Stephen M* Corey, "A Study of 

College Friendships" , Journal of Abnormal and Social 

Psychology, (1935-'36), 30i 229-236, 
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instability may be in different directions® 

(5) The intimate friends are similar in their 'Social 
Intelligence'• 

(6) Attitude towards war and peace is found to be an 
Irrelevant factor in the selection of friends® 

The study seems to supplement the friendship basis results 
of those found out by Cattell, who had studied only the 
0S temperament" and “‘General will characters 19 ! while Vreeland 
and Corey have discovered many other bases of friendships® 

Richardson, Forester, Shukla and Higginbotham^ (Universlt 
of London, 1948“'51), picked up a problem,, similar to the 
previous study done by Vreeland and Corey® They also studied 
the positive interpersonal relations l.e* , “Friendship", the 
subjects being 252 in number with age ranging from 11 + to 
14 +. In both the studies, emphasis is on 'traits 8 of the 
friends® The method for investigation was the administration 
of a questionnaire, interviewing important cases and asking 
the subjects to write an essay on ! My best friend 8 ® A list of 
twelve geographical projects was organised and the subjects 
were allowed to group accordingly. The method of study differs 
from that adopted by Vreeland and Corey, who selected five 
psychological teste while Shukla and others confined the 
method to questionnaire and interview only® 

It is concluded that 

(1) Boys and girls are not significantly different in 
sociability. 

J/ Richardson. Forester, Shukla, Higginbotham, “A Study of 

Friendship", Chapter IX, Studies in thg_So cial.Psychology 
of Adolescence, C.M® Fleming, Editor, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd®, Broadway House, Center Lane, London, 1951• 





(2) Selection of friends is related to the satisfaction 
of psychological needs as revealed by the choices of the group 
as a whole and the■Intersex choices® 

(3) Both boys and girls tend to group on unisexual basis 
and the relationship with the opposite sex is unstable, 

(4) The sociograam reveal the presence of complete isola¬ 
te® 3 pairs, chainsj and triangles and the popular children 
serve as interlinks of two groups and the triangles and pairs 
remain isolates from the larger groups® 

(5) Girls seem to b© more homogeneous than boys® 

(6) The reciprocation on ten criteria i*e, , "Companionships" 
"'Sam© interest 51 , "Intimacy", "Practical ability" , "Sympathy" , 
"Adventure", "Security and protection" , "Sociability", "Sports¬ 
manship" are relevant and significant* 

(7) Membership of the same church and Sunday School plays 
an insignificant role and the common interests are out-door 
games j, general reading and fllmseeing, 

(8) Neighbourhood plays an important part, 

(9) I«Q» does not play any definite part among boys, but . 
It 1® highly significant among girls® This particular conclu- \ 
sion is In sight conflict with that drawn by Vreeland and Corey 
(page 2$() when he says that part played by intelligence is 
hazardous, when the friends are compared to the general body 

of the class® 

(10) Boys merely mention physical appearance in their 
essays on "My beet friend" but the girls mention this too, 
along with other characteristics® 
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Texas State college), studied "Friendship Choices in College 
In Belation to Church Affiliation, In Church Preferences, 
Family size and Length of Enrolment in College". The study 
takes a step forward, and limits a definite area with the 
6 Church affiliation®, *family size 6 , and 6 College enrolement 8 . 
A slightly vague approach adopted in the previous studies has 
been avoided and a definite area of the problem is stressed® 

However, the method Is slightly identical with that 
adopted by Vreeland and Corey (page 2jH). He asked the subjects 
to rate their best friend on a three page personality inven¬ 
tory, and to give the name of a second best friend also* Thus, 
he adopted both the techniques of analysis - sociometric and 
psychological® 

The conclusions drawn are supplementary to the findings 
of the previous researches* The results ares- 

(1) The six churches studied do not show any reliable 
advantage over the other in developing individuals who are 
of 9 Winning friends kind 9 . 

(2) The students not aligned to any church receive 
friendship choices beyond chance expectancy. 

(3) All the churches except Christian, show in-group 
preferences. The Baptist church shows the least preferences 
for out-group choices. 

(4) The students not belonging to any church show high 
degree of in-group preferences. 

(5) The family size does not show any reliable advantage 
i over another in friendship choices. 

\ (6) The number of choices received does not go with the 











discussed 


Sociometric method was adopted and the subjects were 
asked to choose three best friends, and two weeks after, the 
same test was repeated on the same subjects® 

They arrived at the conclusion s that, there is no rela¬ 
tionship between a person’s friendship fluctuation and his 
acceptance by the group® There is greater stability in friend¬ 
ship with increasing chronological age® We do not find any 
contradiction here too. It is again an additional finding in 
this particular field. On the other hand, we find a step 
forward to the "Dynamism of interpersonal relations®, which 
was not attempted in the previous studies discussed in this 


chapter. 

John G. Darley s Neal Gross and William F» Martin, ' . 

(University of Minnesota, Harvard University, University of j 

Illinois)^/ in 1951 carried out the '"Studies of Group Behaviour 

» 

3 

Stability, Change, and Inter-relations of Psychometric and ' 

\ 

Sociometric Variables®" , 

The method was further improved by collecting the psycho-* 


metric, socioraetric, and autobiographical data® The sample 


3/ John E® Horrocks and Mae E® Buker. "A Study of Friendship 
Fluctuations of Pre-adolescents'", The Journal of Genetic 
Psychology (1951), 78s 131-144® 

Jg/ John G« Darley, Neal Gross® and William F® Martin, "Studies 
of Group Behaviour: Stability, Change and Inter-relations 
of Psychometric and Sociometric Variables", Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology (1951), 46s 565-576. 







resident units 5 of a University Cooperative Housing Project 
to the University of Minnesota. 

The conclusions are:- 

( 1 ) There is no selective and assortative grouping in 

all the thirteen houses on the factors - ‘Father's occupation’, 

8 Socio-economic status of the home ’5 and ‘Strength of Identi¬ 
fication with “middle class” attitude and ‘value system 6 ® So 
far as the factor "Father's occupation 6 is concerned, It Is in 
contradiction with the findings of Vreeland and Corey, that the 
parents of the friends are engaged in the same vocation® For 
the income similarity data ? they do not get any definite results 

( 2 ) There Is evidence of assortative and selective grouping 
on 'Minnesota Personality Scale* at the start of the year but by 
the end of the year, in all the thirteen houses, Individual 
changes occurred in the ‘direction of creating homogeneity of 
variance*. 


( 3 ) The score on ‘Satisfaction with village life 1 using j 
as a dependent variable, relationship Is found with (a) ‘highe^ 

I 

proportions of membership carrying over from previous years*; j 
(b) 9 low proportions of migration from the residence units ! 
during the year’; (c) ‘higher amounts of paired choices in j 

certain sociometric relations'• (d) ‘higher ratios of In-grou# 

\ 

to out-group choices by the end of the year*, 

Onas C. Sandrette,3/ of Wheaton College, Wheaton (Illinois) 
studied “iSocial Distance and Degree of Acquaintance'* with an 

J/ Onas C, Sandrette, "Social Distance and Degree of Acquain- j 
tance”, Journal of Educational Research , (January, 1958), ' 
51: 367. J 
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object to determine the effect of various degrees of acquaint* 
anceship upon friendship choice e 

The 1 Acquaintanceship Scale 9 and, * Social Distance Scale* 
were used as testing measures® 

It was concluded that the "Stronger degree of acquaintance¬ 
ship will Increase an individual®s chances of being chosen as a 
friend if he has socially acceptable personality traits® Conver¬ 
sely f if an individual has undesirable personality traits, his 
chances of being chosen as a friend are probably decreased by a 
closer degree of acquaintanceship* 9 „ This conclusion Is very much 
in conformity with the Investigations of Austin and Thompson 9 
who found out the bases of selection and rejection a© the posi¬ 
tive and negative traits (page 24)« Though traits were empha¬ 
sised by Vreeland and Corey (page 21) as well as by Sandrette, 
as determining factors for the formation of friendships, yet 
the results they got f are supplementary rather than similar® 

The two research conclusions seem to supplement the results 
rather than contradicting or repeating them® 

Mary St® Ann© Reilly, William D* Commins , and Edward C® 

Stefic s l/ (Catholic University of America, 1959- 1 60), made a 
study on "The Complementarity of Personality Needs in Friend¬ 
ship Choice"® The project slightly deviates from the work done 
previously® The previous researches were either mainly on 
finding out the 9 similarity 1 or the ‘effect 1 of certain factors® 
There was no attempt mad© to study the 'Complementarity 1 during 

2/ Mary St® Anne Reilly, William D* ComminB, and Edward C. 
Stefic, "The Complementarity of Personality Needs in 
Friendship Choice" , Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology (1960) , 61t 290-294® —— 
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adolescence or pre-adolescence* This particular work confines 
Itself only to the 8 Complementarity 8 of the 'personality needs® 
whereas the previous ones were wider in range of the factors 
responsible for the friendships. Thus, a new trend steps In 
the field of researches on interpersonal relations® 

The sample consisted of 25 junior pairs and 25 sophomore 
pairs (total number of subjects being 100) "Matched randomly 
and forming thereby a contrasting group of non-friends® The 
Instruments used were (1) Edward Personal Preference Schedule ; 
and, (2) Allport Vernon Study of Values. 

The conclusions are:- 

(1) There is no complementary relationship in regard to 

self perceived personality needs of friends, and mutual need \ 
satisfaction also, is not evident. \ 

(2) Friends do not tend to see themselves and their friends 
as complementary rather than similar. 

(3) There is no conclusive evidence of similarity of needs j 

of friends. ! 

J 

(4) Friends tend to be similar in ‘values 8 . 

A study conducted on inter-group-relatlons in Ceylon by 

) 

T.L. Green,V is reported in "Education and Psychology". The 
problem was to study the relations between Ceylon's sub-cultu- > 

I 

ral groups — 'Unity*, ‘Anmity* or ‘Conflict < , how these rela- j 
tions come about and what can be done to improve them* The work 

I' 

2 / T.L. Green, "Studies of Inter-group-Relations in Ceylon**, 
Education and Psychology (1954), pp. 27-35. 





Is mainly concerned with group-interaction rather than inter® 
personal relation® But, the study throws light on inter-personal 
relations rather than Inter-group relations.: The methods used, 

r ^\ 

included 9 observation', 'analysis of written material 1 , 'Social ^ 
distance Scale', 'Sociometric Technique' and 'Social Concepts 
Tests® , etc® 

The results are, that the 'race 1 and 'religion-language 1 
complex' affect interpersonal relations. The inter-personal 
tensions can be reduced. The vocational attitudes are related 
to certain aspects of inter-group relations. ' 

In India experimental work on groupings starts In 1952. < 

s 

K.P. GhowdharlX/ (1952) studied the 'Linguistic Groupings' 
in Delhi Multilingual Schools. 

The sample consisted of 326 (174 boys and 152 girls) 
students® The subjects were asked to choose 30 friends from 
among his or her school fellows in 10 different situations 
(3 in each). There was no bar in choosing the same friends for 
different situations. 

It is concluded that: 

(1) The disintegrated group tries to cling to the group 
with highest social status , and is poorly reciprocated and 
becomes unpopular with other groups. 

(2) Large group alien to the culture of the religion and 
other large groups not enjoying high status are worst placed 
for inter-linguistic friendship. 

1/ K.P. Chowdharl, "Friendship between Language Groups in Delhi 

Multilingual Schools", Reprint from the Indlap Journal of 

Educational Research, (March, 1952). ““ 






(3) In case of Bengaliee s though a large group f does not 
reject the small groups In the school* 

(4) The small groups show eagerness to make friends with, 
larger groups® 

(5) The factors given below are expected to have libera¬ 
lising Influence on inter-group friendships® 

(a) Participation in out-door sports® 

(b) Visit to outside states® 

(c) Friendship with people outside India® 

(d) Extent of newspaper and journal reading® 

(©) Marriage of intimate relations to people Bpeaking a 
different language* 

This work has confined itself to groups — Large and small 
on the basis of language® The phenomenon of interpersonal re¬ 
lations remain untouched* 

In 1954 Shakuntala Bhalla^ worked on 19 Soc lame try in a 
Classroom* 8 ® It concentrated on *Sociometry 0 which is nothing 
but finding a pattern of groupings which may range from 
Isolates, pairs, triangles to more intermingled ones* 

The study was conducted on eleven year old children® They 
were given a piece of paper and asked to answer the question — 
M To-day you will choose your own co-workers to work with you 
on the new projects for the next half year* You can choose 
three members in the class to make a group of four including 

1/ Shakuntala Bhalla, "Soclometry in a Classroom* 1 . The 
Education Quarterly (1954), 6s 33-36® 
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yourself# After you have given your choice, I shall recognize 
your work groups 8 ®# With this sociometric test, scholastic 
achievements of monthly tests were also collected* 

The findings of the study are, that the children's inter¬ 
relations run counter to those of the teacher aided organisa¬ 
tion of groups# Segregation of sexes preferred# Racial and 
provincial prejudice is not evident# Length of residence has 
little to do with choice® Academic attainment has nothing to 
do with sociometric status# 

The conclusion regarding the relation of length of 
residence with the ohoice of work-mate is in conformity with 
the conclusion of M«E 0 Bonney's work when he says that the 
number of choices received did not go with the length of time 
In the school (page 25) though the aim and method of the two 
studies differ® 

In the Education Department of the University of Allahabad, 
work has been done on 'Linguistics Groupings*, *Mutual Friend¬ 
ships (Sociological factors working investigated), and on the 
'Inter-action between the Anglo-Indians and Indians 8 ® 

Hence in India the work on 58 Interpersonal relations'* Is j 
still in its infancy® Work done is, either on inter-group j 

relations 8 or on 'Sociometric choices'« A planned and syste¬ 
matic work on 'Inter-personal Relations' is still needed in 
India® f 




CHAPTER III 


DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM AND THE METHOD OF 
INVESTIGATION, 

Need for research in the area of interpersonal relation^ ,— 
The need for a study of the phenomenon of interpersonal rela- 
tlons can hardly be over emphasised. It would, however, be 
proper to consider this in some detail and examine the case 
for the present study. 

Firstly, such a study has a cultural value® Any Investi¬ 
gation which is made on scientific lines leads us to a syste¬ 
matic body of knowledge. This, in itself is a sufficient ground 
for undertaking a study like the present one. The social, cul¬ 
tural, and economic conditions differ from country to country, 
and as such, the human relations, which are Influenced by 
these conditions may also show corresponding deviations, and 
the findings of one country may not be applicable to another* 
Consequently, the results of investigations conducted in this 
area in the Western countries cannot 
to our country, It would, therefore, 

interpersonal relationships as brought about in the social- 
cultural environment of this country. 

The need for such a study can also be visualised from a 
practical stand-point® Two of the outcomes of a scientific 


(b^legitimatelMapplied 
be desirable to Btudy 




likely to yield beneficial results ■which may contribute to 
our understanding and control of those behavioural problems 
which one faces in everyday life, both in the formal and 
informal situations, e a g @ 9 the problems of neuroses and 
pschoses which are often referred to as “"disorders of perso¬ 
nality because in them the disturbance in one"s interpersonal 
relationships is so fundamental"*/, A study of the patients 
of Freud and Jung also reveals that in each and every case, 
there is some difficulty in interpersonal relations* Again, 
the problem of interpersonal relations is likely to assume 
greater Importance with the urbanisation and industrialisation 
of India, because the impact of growing civilization is taken 
to be responsible for behaviour disorders. This assumption 
has been emphasised by Freud when he says, M »...««. our so- 
called civilization itself is to blame for a great part of 
our misery „ and we should be much happier if we were to give 
It up and go back to primitive conditions,'” And he continues 
to say - 18 It was found that men become neurotic because they 
cannot tolerate the degree of privation that society imposes 
on them in virtue of its cultural ideals, and it was supposed 
that a return to greater possibilities of happiness would 
ensue if these standards were abolished or greatly relaxed, M §/ 









Hence, the vital need for a probe into the situation, becomes 
self-evident and Indicative of foresight. Thus, for the solu¬ 
tion of the various psychogenic problems at all stages of 
human development (l*e« , childhood, adolescence and adulthood) 
we must understand the human relations , especially relation¬ 
ships between the twos, towards which the present study is 
directed. 

The need for such a study Is imperative not only in 
abnormal and clinical psychology, but also in educational 
psychology. Prevention Is better than cure*. Before the 
problems become so serious as to deserve clinical treatment, 
they ought to be tackled within the four-walls of educational 
institutions® Between these two spheres lie the guidance 
centres, and from their point of view also, this study should 
prove valuable because It la their function to offer advice 
on behavioural problems to homes, schools, colleges, clubs and 
such other Institutions. 0. Spungeon English and Gerald ' 

Pearson!/ mention three main problems of adolescents to be j 
tackledt 

(1) ®*Th© adolescent must take responsibility and learn to 
think and plan for himself"$ 

(2) "he must choose a vocation and be able to earn his own 
livelihood 19 1 

(3) "he must make some satisfactory solution of his love-life 
so that he can have personal friends and a community 
altruism"® 

1/ 0. Spungeon English and Gerald H.J. Pearson. Emotional 
Problems of Living . London? Georg© Allen & Unwin Ltd. , 
Museum Street, 1952, p® 364. 
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Hence , interpersonal relations constitute an important area 
of problems for adolescents which should be dealt with for 
the prevention of a neurotic characters'. Investigation into 
the phenomenon of interpersonal relationship is, therefore, 
desirable for effective personal guidance. 

It may be noted that in schools and colleges, while we 
are faced with the behavioural problems of big groups like 
gangs, we also have to face equally serious problems of the 
groups of twos and threes, A study of interpersonal relations 
with special reference to paired friendships, therefore, is 
of considerable educational importance. 

In view of the above, work on interpersonal relationships 
needs to be done in its various fields. Basically, the problem 
of interpersonal relations involves mutual adjustment between 
the twos which are the smallest units of any larger group. As 
such, an investigation into the paired friendships should 
precede researches in other fields of interpersonal relations® 
Probe into the factors underlying paired friendships may thus 
lead us to have relevant and helpful discussions on school 
organisation, planning curricular and cg» curricular activities, 
and may assist us in finding ways and .means of socialisation 
of the adolescents. Besides, it may also give us clues to form 
homogeneous groupings among school pupils. Unhealthy feelings, 
like aasteism, provincialism and linguism etc,, if present, 
can be discouraged and healthier feelings be fostered. In a 
way, the success of our infant democracy depends on the creatlo^i 
of a corporate life among members of the various groups. 

Lastly, the factors involved and discovered in the present 
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toeing 11+ to 14+® Vreeland and CoreyS/ also studied College 
friendship®^ the sample consisting of thirty pairs of the 
same sex,. Austin and Thompson^/ studied children's friend¬ 
ships!, aiming at the bases of selection and rejection of 
friends® Another work on friendship choices was done by Reilly 
Commies„ and Stefic^^^/The subjects are 25 junior pairs and 
25 sophomore pairs® They aimed to study whether the friendship 
choice® are due to complementarity of needs or not® The 
present study is similar to these works and aims to study 
the bases of pairs® 
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Considering the bases or factors for the formation of 
friendship®, Shukla and others assumed, ten situations viz® , 
companionship si identity of Interests, intimacy , practical 
ability, intellectual ability, sympathy, adventure, security 
and protection, sociability, and sportsmanship® Vreeland and 
Corey worked to determine whether the traits constitute som© 
determining factors for the formation of friendships or not. 
Austin and Thompson aimed to study the reasons for choosing 
and making changes among their three friends over two weeks 
period. The work done by Reilly, Commins and Stefic aims to 
study whether the complementarity of needs works in the choice 
of friends or not® 

The present study also, aims to know the factors under¬ 
lying paired friends® Specifically speaking, it is an investi¬ 
gation Into the sociological and psychological factors respon¬ 
sible for the paired friendships during later adolescence. 

The factors assumed in this study are considered under two 
major headings viz®, sociological factors and psychological 
factors® The broad general assumption Is, that, the paired 
friends tend to be similar in the sociological as well as 
psychological status, but a few affecting factors also, are 
included. 

The sociological factors .-- are the factors which are 
concerned with the social set up® They are affected by tradi¬ 
tions, customs, economic standard etc® The sociological aspect 
may include the following factors:-!/ 

i/ In the original plan factors 5 religion' and 'philosophy of 
life 5 were also included® But in the initial stage of the 
project, it was felt that the students, firstly, are not 
very much clear in their outlook and secondly, more 
elaborate questionnaires were required to elicit these 
factors® Therefore, they were dropped out® 
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(1) Socio-economic status® 

(II) Language® 

(iii) Culture and living habits® 

(lv) Proximity® 

(v) Physical appearance® 

Each of these may be explained further as followss- 
(1) Socio-economic status®®.- The factor is a derivation 
of three sub-factors, viz. , vocational status, economic status, 
and caste status of the guardians® The present study is con¬ 
cerned with the similarity of these three sub-factors and 
consequently leading to a similarity of socio-economic status. 
The vocational status has been categorised under three heads 
viz®, business, professions and government services, and the 
subjects whose guardians fall under the same category have 
been considered as of similar vocational status® In the earn© 
way cast® has been categorised under two groups of high and 
lowy while economic status has been put under three income- 
groups viz ® t high (Be 600/- and above), middle (to 100/~ - 
50Q/«) t and low (below is 100/«), and the similarity of 
subjects determined accordingly® It is assumed the pairs 
tend to be similar in this factor® 

(ii) Language®— This factor denotes the mother-tongue 

'Vvv-M. <BI_ th'&b y 

and the main language of expressionjof the two friends® It 
is assumed that similarity of these two sub-factors affects 
the paired friendships® 


(ill) Culture and living habits®-- It has been assumed 






that the culture and living habits similarities make two 
adolescents com© together and make friends® Seventeen items'^ 
have been taken under this head to denote the culture and 
living habits of the subjects® 

(iv) Proximity®-- Proximity has for our purposes has 
been considered only on the basis of * family friendship® and 
8 class fellowship 6 « 

(v) Physical appearance®-- The factor of "physical 
appearance 8 ^ though physical in nature, has also some socio¬ 
logical implications, and so it has been included within the 
broad heading of 8 sociological factors® , for the sake of 
convenience® The colour of the skin^ the body built, the 
facial appearance etc® , may Influence social interaction® 

The factor Includes impressions of the two friends regarding 
each other® 

For the purposes of this study it is assumed that the 
members of the pairs would be similar from the point of view 
of all the sociological factors enumerated above® Parametric 
and non-parametric approaches have been mad© to test this 
assumption® 

Th e psycholog i cal factors ®-■=. are concerned with the 

. i II III 1 I —1^— 

abilities and disabilities of adolescents® The psychological 
factors are the factors which are mental In nature irres¬ 
pective of their positive and negative characteristics® The 








factors under this major head are:- 

(I) Interests (likes and dislikes)® 

(II) Mental ability (School achievement and I*Q*)* 

(ill) Sentiments® 

(Iv) Extraverslon-Introvereion. 

(v) Psychological needs® 

These may he further explained as follows 
(1) Interests®— The term is used In this study denoting 
likes and dislikes of adolescents® Ten areas of likes and five 
of dislikes as given in Appendix and Cg, have been included® 
Three choices of the pair in these areas have been checked 
and given a similarity score® 

(II) Mental ability.— Mental ability denotes school 
achievement and Intelligence quotient. The school achievement 
has been divided In three grades (the usual practice) and 
pairs falling in the same grade have been taken as similar® 
Eegarding the similarity of I®Q. only those pairs are taken 
as similar who have I*Q® within five points® 

(III) Sentiments®— Sentiments are the emotional organi¬ 
sations related to an object or an idea. It is a more or less 

permanent tendency to experience an emotion or desire with 

reference to a situation® The study in hand Is not concerned 
with the particular location of a particular sentiment or 
stage of organisation of sentiments, but it is concerned only 

with the trend of the sentiments® If the trend of the senti¬ 

ments of the two friends is flowing in the same direction 




of the self® In case of extraversion "object 1 and In case of 
introversion 'subject 5 Is all important* Here, only the trends 
are taken into consideration® The clue of these trends has 
been found from the responses to TAT and Interest inventory® 

No objective score could be obtained® The similarity is taken 
on the basis of all or none only. 


(v) Psychological needs®-» Psychological needs may be 
described as inner drives which are proceeding from incomple- 


of an individual struggling throughout the life for satisfac¬ 
tion in the environment or 'press' which may be satisfying 
or dissatisfying® In the present study, all the primary and 
secondary needs described by Murray!/ in his book "Exploration! 
in Personality" f and besidea „these needs, one more, 'need for 
negativism (resistance and misbehaviour) 5 as given by Rohd ,&/ 
are tackled* The assumption is that the paired friends tend 
to possess similarity of psychological needs® Similarity has 
been measured by taking a range of five points in TAT needs 
scores and of only one point in SCI needs score. 

1/ H* Murray® Explorations in Personality ® Chapter III, 

Oxford University Wesa, New York, 1938. 
g/ Rohd's manual of Sentence Completion Test (SCT). 









in the below average cat 
group (90 to 120) and 14 
in the boys group, In cs 
I.Q. is as followss 64 l 
class and 15 to the sups 
the group from which paj 
is as followsi 

Table 1® Boys contacted 


Nam© of th® Institution 


1® Colonelgunj Inter College 
2« D.A.V* Inter College 
3® Anglo-Bengali Inter College 
4® C*A®F® Inter College 
6® S®P« Inter College 
6® RoBffl Inter College 
7® Agrasen Inter College 
8® H®K„P® Inter College 
9« K®P» Inter College 


L0® S.K®P* Inter College 
LI® Agrawal Inter College 
LI® E®C® College 


■T; i 


'lass No® of 

students 

contac¬ 

ted 


No® of 
pairs 
selec¬ 
ted 


XI 

40 

4 

XI 

20 

4 

XI 

42 

7 

XI 

36 

5 

XI 

IS 

2 

XI 

38 

7 

XI 

25 

4 

X 

12 

2 

vr 

(A) (B) 

26+16 

4 

X 

19 

4 

XI 

00(B) 

48+22 

11 

XI 

46 

6 

Total 

407 

60 


No® o 
pairs 
Btudi 


3 

3 
7 
6 
2 
6 

4 
2 
4 

4 

6 

4 

50 
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Table 2® Girls contacted and selected for study® 


lame of the Institution 

Class 

No® of No* of 
students pairs 
contao sslsc- 
ted* ted,. 

Ho® of 

pairs 

studied 

1« Crosthwait© Girls Inter College 

XI 

S8 

9 

9 

2® Mahila Vidyapeeth 

XI 

18 

2 

2 

3« Gauri Pathshala Inter 
College 

XI 

43 

12 

11 

4® Mary Wanamaker 

XI 

12 

3 

3 

g® DoFs Inter College 

XI 

60 

18 

13 

6® Gram Vidyapeeth 

X 

19 

4 

4 

7* Adareh Kenya Pathshala 

X 

28 

6 

6 

8® H*M @ V„ Inter College 

XI 

23 

7 

2 


Total 

261 

61 

OB ea 69 £19 *ra> 90 gas cn fnt wn gs 

50 


Almost all the institutions are contacted, so that, 
the sample comprises of all the types of students* 


Rationale for selecting adolescents ® «»■» A word about 
adolescence during which period the subjects of the present 
investigation lie* ’■ Adolescence is traditionally defined in 
physical terms as the period of growth beginning with puberty 
and ending with adulthood« adolescence is both a biological 
process and a socio-ciiltural phenomena” 1/. ColeS/ defines it 


3/ Encyclopedia of Educational Research, “Adolescence”, p» 18, 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research t The Macmillan 
Company, Sew tork, 1950# " 

g/L, Cole, P sychology.o f Adolescence (Third Edition), 
Rinehandam Company, Inc., New York, p* 211# 












as 53 s, period of social development and adjustment". Fowler 
D® Brooks!/ says, that it is a "period of growth extending 
approximately from ages twelve ox thirteen to twenty**. But 
the age limit is very approximate® 

With the psycho-physical reference of this period, we 
must take the social aspect as well. In this period the 
adolescents are more interested in their group life® In 
adolescence, as Flaming^/ says , '’Awareness of success and the 
receiving of praise are a greater stimulation to learning 
than indifference and neglect on the part of one *s associates; 
and discouragement or reproof, though they may lead to a 
sudden spurt t can b© observed progressively to lose their 
effectiveness 11 *. The adolescent period Is pre-eminently, a 
period of social development and adjustment® During this 
period, of the boy or girl becomes acutely awar© of social 
pressures and relationships. "One of the characteristics" 
says Doris Odium,3/ «of adolescence is the desire to have an 
intimate friend." They want to have personal relationship® 
with some one with whom they can share their hopes and fears , 
joys and sorrows, and their secrets. 

Thus w® find that adolescence is a period of psycho* 
sociophysical changes. Taking this in view, this particular 

1 / Fowler D. Brooks. The Psychology of Adolescence. Houghton 
Mifflin Company,' Ebston; tfew^ork/Chicago, Da lias, 
Atlanta, San Franciso, 1929, p. 1. 

2/ c 

3/ Doris Odium. Journey Through Adolescence. Delisle Limited. 
London, 1957, p* 123. “ ~ 


Flaming. Adolescence -Its Social Psychology, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1951, p* 165« 
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classes Is, that the subjects, with a few exceptions, ar© 
available in these grades mainly e 

To summarise, the work consists of 

A study of mutually attracted adolescents, l®e® s pairs 
of (a) boys, (b) girls, under the hypothesis of a significant 
degree of similarity in selected sociological and psycholo¬ 
gical factors measured in subjective and objective terms, the 
sample being within age-range of 15+ to 18+ of 50 pairs of 
boys and girls - drawn from institutions of .Allahabad proper® 
It was originally intended to assess the interpersonal 
relationship between boys and boys, girls and girls , and 
also between boys and girls, but since pairs of boys and 
girls were not available, we had to restrict our study to 
the unisexual relations only® 

The Method 

The method may be discussed under three major heads r- 

The procedure, (3) The method of analysis 

For investigating into the sociological 
factors, the tool employed is a questionnaire supplemented 











four different situations in which the two friends want each 
others help* These four situations are ‘need for a text¬ 
book® , ®help In home task® , ‘going to a school function® 
and 8 going for an evening walk®. Questions 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
11 and 12 are asked only because any adolescent boy or girl 
may tend to name the person, whom h© or she mostly attracted 
to® Questions 13 and 14 are direct enquiries about best 
friends® 

apart B ® aims to find out the sociological factors 
underlying the mutual interpersonal relatione. 

Question No, 1 is an enquiry into the language factor, 
which is supplemented by the data collected on mother- 
tongue in Section I of the questionnaire. 


1 


Interview Schedule for Students (See Appendix F) 
Interview Schedule for teachers (See Appendix G) 
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Questions 2 to 18 are to find out the culture and living 
habits© Her® some questions are framed about Mb or her best 
friend's living habits and the same questions are asked about 
his or her own living habits so that the answers may be com-, 
pared for the two friends© The remaining questions are mainly 
concerned with the cultural aspect© Questions 19 to 21 help 
us to find out the proximity factor® In the end the descrip¬ 
tion of the best friend is meant to evaluate the factor of 
'physical appearance 8 © 

So far as the psychological factors are concerned, 
following tests and inventories are used i 


Psychological factors assumed 

1© Interests (likes and 
dislikes) 

2© Mental ability (school 
achievement & I„Q®) 

3« Extraversion-Introversion 

4© Sentiments 

6® Psychological needs 


Tools 

Interest Inventory® 

Jalota Group Intelligence Test 
& School examination results® 

Interest Inventory and T®A®T® 

T.A.T. & Sentence Completion 
Test© 

T.A.T, and Sentence Completion 
Test® 


The 'Personality and Interest Inventory' by Gertrude 
Hildreth has been translated into Hindi with necessary 
modifications made here and there to suit Indian conditions 
(See Appendix Cl, C2). These modifications do not, in any 
way, affect the reliability and validity of the inventory© 
The reason for selecting this particular inventory is it© 


X/ S*C*T 
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simplicity® Moreover other inventories, by Strong, Kuder, 

Le© Thorp© ,3/ are mainly for the location of vocational 
interests and their scoring system is more complex than that 
©f the selected one. The purpose of th© present study is not 
to locate a particular interest, but to find out and check 
the similarity in interests of the two friends® The modified 
form of the inventory by Gertrude Hildreth appears to b® the 
simplest of all for the present investigation. It was tried 
on a few students before its actual use in order to ascertain 
its suitabiXity 0 

To test the intelligence of the two mutually attracted 
pupils s ®Jalota Group Intelligence Test* has been administered 
(See Appendix E)® The test is selected because it is easily 
manageable and highly reliable for the population selected 
for this study® Information regarding school achievement has 
been gathered from examination results, and checked by- 
teachers® and pupils® own opinions® 

Ten Thematic Apperception Test original pictures have 
been administered to study the underlying psychological needs 
of th© paired friends. The ten pictures selected for the study 
do not present apparently foreign atmosphere® Before starting 
the actual work, this fact was checked by administering the 
original pictures as well as their Indian adaptation^ on a 
few cases® It did not reveal any marked difference in their 
responses® 

2/ Lee J. Cronbach, Essentials of Psychological Testing . Harper 

& Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1960, pp. 405-437® 
g/ Adapted by Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad® 
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Tli© ten cards used in this study are l, 7 BM, 3 BM, 

6 BM S 7 GF, 4, 13 MF, 18 GF, 12 GP, 16, Cards (7 BM, 3 BM, 

6 BM S 7 GF, 13 MF, 18 GF, 12 GF) which are meant for boys 
and girls exclusively, have been selected for comparative 
evluation of the two groups. Moreover, the study was intended 
to find out the factors for mutual attraction between boys 
and girls also 5 , and for that very reason heterogeneous 
selection of cards has been made® 

Hohd 1 a ^Sentence Completion Test® has been translated 
into Hindi (See Appendix D) to complement the results of 
T«A®T 0 , for finding out the trend of sentiments, and psycho¬ 
logical needs of the paired friends* Out of the other prominent 
projective techniques, (Four-Picture Test , Hous©-Tree-Person 
Test Make-a-Picture.Story Test etc#),3/ sentence completion 
technique seems to be the most suitable from the point of 
view of its simplicity and reliability even after its Hindi 
translation# 

r* 

\ JBte procedure .— The. procedure adopted for the study 
envisaged the following three distinct steps z- 

(1) To find out the patterns of interpersonal relations 
in the group contacted in each institution separately and to 
prepare sociograms to designate pairs# 

(2) To pick up the positive relations (pairs) from the 
friendship pattern revealed under step l# 

(3) To make a study of these positive relations# 


.y/ Ibid# | p@ 574—575# 











gooa rapport; coiua d© estaonsnaa no ensure tneir run co® 
operation® The class-teachers or the principals of the 
Institutions were also interviewed in order to supplement 
and confirm the data© 

The above procedure was adopted in all the aforementioned 
colleges in order to have standard conditions© 

\ y^ The method of analysis of data ©***. The data collected 
hag been analysed with the help of the following computationsi- 
Mainly non-parametrlc tests are used© Only in a few 


cases parametric approach has been followed© 
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CHAPTER IV 


INVESTIGATION 

As explained earlier the factors assumed in this study 
are mainly - sociological and psychological, which are further 
divided into socio-economic status , language, culture and 
living habits, proximity, physical appearance. Interests, mental 
ability, psychological needs, extraversion-introversion and 
sentiments® 

The analysis is done with a view that the paired friends 
have similarity of 'socio-economic status', 'language*, 

'culture and living habits 1 , and 'proximity' and 'physical 
appearance 8 as affecting factors under the heading of socio¬ 
logical factors® As regards the psychological factors, again, 
the analysis is attempted with the assumption that the inter¬ 
ests, mental ability, psychological needs, extravertive- 
introvertive trends, trends of sentiments are similar among 
paired friends® 

Apart from the aforementioned assumed factors, a few 
sociological factors (enumerated by the pupils themselves 
while interviewed and as a result of responses to question 
No® 14 and description of the best friend in the questionnaire), 
and two important psychological factors viz®, depressive state 
and anxiety state (emerged in the course of analysis of T®A®T# 
responses) will also b© dealt with® 
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Scheme of the Chapter 

In view of above, the analysis is attempted under the 
following heads®- 

A® Analysis of data for boys 

B, analysis of data for girls 

C® Comparison 

D® Selected case studies 

E, Analysis of data from factorial angle® 

A, Boys 

(a) G eneral i nf orm ation of the cases in pairs ®— Cut of 
the 407 cases contacted in all the Institution^ the following 
mutually attracted fifty pairs have been taken for this study® 
General information about the cases involved in each pair is 
given below: 


Table 3® General Information of the cases Studied (Boys) 

Pair 

No® Name 

Age 

Cla. 

ss 

- Occupation Income 
of the of the 

guardian guardian 

Caste 

Mother 

tongue 

JL 

2 

~~T 

~~4 

..5_ 

6 

ZjlZ 

8 

1® 

(a) Murarl Lai 

17 

XI 

Business 

Below 100 

Sche 

Hindi 


(b) ansuya Prasad 

17 

XI 

Farm 

About 250 

Hindu 

—do— 

2 9 

(a) Rajiv Lochan 

16 

XI 

Service 

70 to SO 

-do- 

-do- 


(b) Maya Shankar 

16 

XI 

Farm 

50 to SO 

-do- 

f 

o 

i 

3® 

(a) Manju Gopal 

16 

XI 

Teacher 

About 300 

—do— 

Bengali 


(b) Rudra Kant 

15 

XI 

Teacher 

Above 500 

—do— 

Hindi 

4 ® 

(a) Yogendra Pal 

IS 

XI 

Pension 

100 or above-do- 

—do— 


(b) Nirmal Kant 

18 

XI 

Lawyer 

es» 

-do- 

-do- 


1 / See Page 4-5 
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Table 3, (Continued) 

1 2 

3 

4 ^ 

5 

6 

7 

—XL - 

5 , (a) Raj Kumar 

IS 

XI 

Business 

Below 100 

Hindu 

Hindi 

(b) Vinod Kumar 

17 

XI 

Lawyer 

“ 

ewd.O'** 

^do®* 

6« (a) Keshri Prasad 

17 

XI 

Business 

Below 100 

Kachl 

»■« cio * 

(b) Shiv Sh. Lai 

17 

XI 

Business 

Below 100 

Kurin 1 


7. (a) Avlnash Ch Sri, 

18 

XI 

Govt: 
service 

About 200 

Hindu 

isa do®* 

(b) Ram Bali Sri, 

17 

XI 

BaClOms 

150 to 200 

e*dO~ 

prodO^ 

8„ (a) Primal Nandi 

18 

XI 

Rly. Clerk 

About 150 


Bengali 

(b) Tapan Bhattacharya 

18 

XI 

a. G,Office 

150 to 200 

em do®* 

wadO » 

9* (a) Abdul Hamid 

17 

XI 

Business 

Below 100 

Muslim Urdu 

(b) Shiv Pd, Jaiswal 

18 

XI 

Service 

Below 100 

Hindu 

Hindi 

10. (a) Ramji Srlvastava 

15 

XI 

Rly.service200 & above 

-do- 

*^dDw 

(b) Kallash N. Sinha 

15 

XI 

Service 

100 to 150 

-do- 

-do- 

11. (a) R,R« Kidwai 

17 

XI 


Above 500 

Muslim Urdu 

(b) K„C a Virmani 

17 

XI 

Business 

-do- 

Hindu 

Sindhl 

12® (a) Lakhan Lai 

17 

XI 

Service 

Below 100 

-do- 

Hindi 

(b) Devi Prasad 

18 

XI 

owd-Of* 

100 to 150 

-do- 

»»do 

13® (a) S.S, Kazim 

15 

XI 

Farm 


Muslim Urdu 

(b) S s D e Hussain 

15 

XI 

Service 

100 or 
below 

-do- 

-do- 

14«. (a) Rameshwar Nath 

15 

XI 

»do™ 

100 to 150 

Hindu 

Hindi 

(b) Mohan Lai 

15 

XI 

Business 

100 to 150 

-do- 

-do- 

15. (a) Prem S„ Singh 

18 

XI 

ewdOra* 

100 & above 


w»d©B® 

(b) Prem B, Singh 

18 

XI 

Motor 

driver 

About 100 

-do- 

-do- 

16® (a) Satish Verma 

16 

XI 

Postmaster 

300 to 400 

-do- 

«,do^ 

(b) V.B, Pd. Sriv. 

17 

XI 

Service 

100 to 150 

-do- 

-do- 

17. (a) Muvin Ahmad 

17 

XI 

tadOea 

Below 100 

Muslim Urdu 

(b) Sangam Lai 

16 

XI 

Peon 

Below 100 

Hindu 

Hindi 


(Continued) 
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Talkie 3 $ (Continued) 


1 2 

3 

. ,4 

.....5 

6 

7 

8 

18® (a) Kedar Nath 

18 

XI 

Farm 

About 100 

Hindu 

Hindi 

(b) U 8 S 9 Tripathi 

18 

XI 

aaO. Qtea 


RS5 do w> 

—do™ 

19. (a) Rang! Pandey 

17 

XI 

Service & 
Business 

eaClOtaa 



(b) Khem R® Pandey 

16 

XI 

Service 

200 to 250 



20« (a) Ayodhya Prasad 

16 

XI 

Farm 

Below 100 

s»do*s 


(b) Ravindra Kant 

17 

XI 

Teacher 

Above 100 

mftOm 

®»do®® 

21® (a) S e S,K® Valshampayan 18 

XI 

Priest 

Below 100 

-do- 

-do* 

(b) Shyam Babu 

16 

XI 

Business 

500 or above-do- 

-do- 

22* (a) Yogi Raj 

16 

XI 

Teacher 

Below 100 

«do«w 

-do— 

(b) S.A.H. Shah 

16 

XI 


100 to 200 

Muslim 

Urdu 

23® (a) Munna Singh 

18 

XI 

Farm 

Below 100 

Hindu 

Hindi 

(b) A„M® Singh 

16 

XI 

-do™ 

*»d o®* 1 

-do™ 

-do- 

24 « (a) Udal Singh 

18 

XI 

Service 

-do™ 

™do» 

™do» 

(b) B„B. Pandey 

17 

XI 

Business 

100 to 150 

»do«" 

•"do*® 

25® (a) Arum Kumar 

15 

XI 

Service 

400 & above 

-do- 


(b) K.N. Shukla 

15 

XI 

-do- 

300 to 350 

-do- 

~do» 

26* (a) Chandra Pal 

17 

XI 

Farm 

100 or below do- 

mdO — 

(b) Chunnl Lai 

17 

XI 

trod 

100 

-do- 

-do- 

27® (a) Bari Mohan 

IS 

XI 

Service 

100 & above 

«do«> 

-do- 

(b) Ram Chandra 

17 

XI 

Labourer 

Below 100 

Sch® 

caste 

s»d o*® 

28® (a) Subhash Chandra 

15 

XI 

Reporter 

300 to 400 

Hindu 

Hindi 

(b) Amrit Prakash 

15 

XI 

Farm 

Below 100 

Sch® 

Caste 

Hindi 

29. (a) Mohan Lai 

18 

XI 

Service 

About 100 

Hindu 

-do- 

(b) Gauri Shankar 

18 

XI 

«=id.0e» 

100 to 150 

BodO’*’ 

—do— 

30® (a) Ram Sanj©©van 

17 

XI 

Farm 

Below 100 

-do™ 

-do* 

(b) Purshotam Las 

17 

XI 

Service 

Below 100 

-do™ 

-do- 


(Continued) 




34® (a) Anjani Kumar 

15 

XI 

Service 

100 

Hindu 

Hindi 

(b) Yogendra Nath 

15 

XI 

— dO — 

About 100 

cl O ca 

radO*® 5 

35® (a) L®B® Chaurasia 

18 

XI 

Business 

Belov; 100 


wdo®® 

(b) Kamal Swamp 

17 

XI 

Service 

150 to 200 

**do«® 

tfnitdo— 

36® (a) Sri Kant Malvia 

15 

X 

Business 

- 

«radO®» 

-do- 

(b) K„N B Mehrotra 

15 

X 

-do- 

- 

a»dOa» 

-do*- 

37 B (a) Chandra Kishore 

17 

X 

Service 

About 200 

wd 

-do- 

(b) M®C® Kakkar 

15 

X 

Business 

100 or 
above 


— dOera 

38. (a) K„K 6 Malvlya 

15 

X 

Govts 

service 

100 to ISO 

-do- 

-do- 

(b) A.K, Mehrotra 

17 

X 

Teacher 

100 & above 


wdOw 

39. (a) Bharat Singh 

18 

X 

Farm 

- 


i 

o 

t 

(b) R®K® Mehrotra 

18 

X 

Service 

About 100 

nad,Oa» 

-dew 

40® (a) P®N b Mehrotra 

18 

XI 

-do- 

Below 100 


-do- 

(b) Dharam Pal 

16 

XI 

Business 

200 to 300 
or above 

«do- 

* 

o 

'CS 

1 

41® (a) S.N® Swamkar 

16 

XI 

-do- 

■■ 


-do- 

(b) R„K® Jalswal 

16 

XI 

— do¬ 

a 

-do- 

—do— 

42® (a) Chandra Shekhar 

18 

XI 

rado— 


ewdO*^ 

-do- 

(b) R«C, Gupta 

17 

XI 

-do- 

- 

-do«* 

—do— 

43® (a) Chhagan Lai 

16 

XI 

Cashier 

150 to 200 

-do~ 

-do- 

(b) Narendra Kumar 

16 

XI 

Business 

Above 500 


-do- 


(Continued) 
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(1) Vocational status .^ Out of the 50 pairs , only 25 
are the wards of persons engaged in similar vocation» The 
!, "p ~ ®07 and p = „50 suggest that out of the pairs picked up 
at random at least 16 and not more than 34 pairs will tend to 
he similar in this particular sub-factor,* 

s dA/ 

f Q 25 25 

Difference 0 

(2) Economic status ,-- Only 34 pairs come from similar 
economic status, i„e® , p - s 68 and p = *07 lead us to an 
inference that the range of similar pairs picked up at random 
will be 25 to 43 in 99 samples out of 100® 

S D 

f Q 68 32 

f©^ 47 53 

X 2 17®7 

df 1 

P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 

(3) Caste status .,-- Out of 50 pairs observed, 46 have 
the similarity of caste status® The statistics suggest that 
pairs picked up at random will at least 82$ be similar in 
caste status® 


2 / and 'D* denote similarity and dissimilarity respectively® 

g/ £q (frequency expected) here has been calculated by combina¬ 
tion and permentation* 
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S D 

f 0 32 8 

f e 81 19 

pgi ca eas BB ?j>9 02 ps CW ea rfto <j!S <SS CM W° CCT 0W #ffl W» PB PW afl 

v 2 

X 7*9 

df 1 

P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 

The above analysis clearly shows that out of the three 
sub-factors, similarity of economic status , similarity of caste 
status make a highly significant contribution (X 2 - 17«7 and 
7®9 respectively) to the pairing of friends, while the factor 
of vocational status is not significant, the difference between 
«S S and ! D 8 being zero® It may, however, be observed that because 
of the contribution of the first two sub-factors, the role of 
the socio-economic factor as a whole has become significant® In 
other words, the adolescents coming from similar socio-economic 
status tend to be attracted to each other and be friends® 

II« Language .-- From table 4 it is clear that in the case 
of 44 pairs the language of the two friends is similar, while 
in the case of the remaining 6 pairs it is fifty per cent similar® 
The data In this case can be analysed under two heads - (1) 
mother tongue and (2) the language of communication as followss 

(1) Mother tongue ®— p = s 88,^p = a Q5, i®e 9| similar 
pairs in mother tongue are to be found between 75 % to 100?? 
limits® 
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S D 

f 0 88 12 

f e 70 30 

X 2 15.4 

df 1 

P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) a 

(2) Language of communication is the same for all the 50 
pairs• 

The above data clearly shows the significant role played 
by the factor of language in the pairing of adolescents,, The 
parent-population consists of five different languages (Hindis 
Punjabi, Bengali, Urdu and Sindhi) and the fe for similar pairs 
is 70# and the departure of the fo is highly significant as the 
value of X 2 is 15*4, Therefore, we can safely say, that the 
similarity of language Is an attracting factor in the pairing 
of friends® 

III, Culture and living habits ,-- All the 50 pairs have a 
certain level of similarity in this particular factor. The 
significance of the similarity working, can be calculated as 
followss- 

M 0 = 12.30; M e = 8.5 
ri M 0 s .354; r 'M e = .404 

CR s= 7.1 (Highly significant) 

This shows that out of the 17 possible responses indicating 
similarity in 'Culture and living habits' friends will give in 
95 samples out of 100 12 to 13 'yes' responses (12.30 ± .708 = 
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11*59 “ 13*01)* The mean observed (Mo) is 12*30 and the Me (mean 
expected) is 8®5 and GR equals to 7*1 (Highly significant in 
favour of Mo) %fhihh leads us to an inference that similarity in 
this particular factor is significant in the pairing of friends. 
In other words, the friends are likely to have similar living 
hahits and have similar cultural tastes. Even if they do not 
come from .similar cultural environment, perhaps they tend to 
become more or less alike in this respect during the course of 
time. (This mutual give and take is a dynamic side of interper¬ 
sonal relations and may be investigated into for fuller under¬ 
standing® Here it is just a guess that there might be some ad¬ 
justment in the cultural tastes). Whatever be the phenomenon 
of dynamism with which we are not concerned in the present study, 
it is clear that similarity of culture and living habits tends 
to b© present among the paired friends, 

TV, Proximity .-.-. Out of 50 pairs, 38 pairs come from the 
families who know each other, and the remaining 12 pairs have 
only 50$ proximity, i*e., they are only class-fellows. (Simi¬ 
larity and dissimilarity of this factor has been calculated on 
the basis of the friends coming from the families known to each 
other or not), p = ,88;CTp = .05 give us a range of 75$ to 100$ 
of the pairs who are affected by this factor if picked up at 


& 

random. 


S 

D 


fo 

88 

12 


f© 

50 

50 


X 2 

56*2 



df 

1 



P lies beyond the table 

(Highly significant) 
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The frequencies on the 'similarity* of the factor 'proximity® 
are apparently much higher than those on dissimilarity side. The 

p 

value is highly significant -which shows that proximity Is a 
highly significant attracting factor among pairs * 

V, Physical appearance and other contributing factors The 
assumption was that the physical appearance attracts two adoles¬ 
cents towards each other. In the questionnaire the subjects were 
required to give a brief description of their best friend, the 
assumption being that the factor of physical appearance will 
automatically find a place in this description if it happened to 
be a contributory factor to their mutual attraction. Besides the 
data on physical appearance which was obtained through this 
description, it also revealed a few other affecting factors* A 
direct question in the questionnaire (Q» No, 14) aimed at elicit™ 
ing the reasons for such attraction, as well as the Interview 
also helped to obtain their freely expressed impressions regarding 
the affecting factors. These, however, are their own impressions 
(positive or negative), or what they have perceived in each other 
and as such may be termed as subjective. 

These factors given by the pupils themselves, were numerous 
and have been categorised under ten heads given below;- 

(i) Positive behaviour pattern, 

(ii) Studies and intellectual qualities, 

(iii) Proximity. 

(iv) Similarity. 

(v) Mutual relations, 

(vi) Sports, 
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(vii) Assertive qualities. 

(viii) Submissive qualities. 

(lx) Negative behaviour pattern. 

(x) Physical appearance. 

The whole list of responses is given in Appendix H. 

(i) Positive behaviour patter n.-- The factor includes those 
types of behaviours which are positive in nature, e.g* , 'good 
behaviour' , "talks nicely 1 , 'behaves properly 5 , 'mannerly 8 , 
'disciplined' , 'sincere', etc. The enumeration^on the behaviours 
which are positive are included under this head* 44 pairs are 
attracted by positive behaviour pattern (Table 4)® 

S l/ D 

f 0 44 6 

f a 25 25 

X 2 27*2 

df 1 

P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 

The X 2 value (27*2) suggests that the behaviour pattern 
which is positive In nature is highly significant as an attract- 
ing agent among the paired friends. The adolescent boys tend to 
become friends if they are good in behaviour. It might further 
be inferred that good behaviour and good manners lead to mutual 
attraction and leading thereby to mutual friendships. It Is 
perhaps that the two friends admire each other's behaviour 

U 'S' stands for frequencies for similar responses regarding 

their best friend in this and other nine subjective factors. 
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pattern and are attracted to become frienda 0 Mutual friendships 
are based and last on positive behaviour patterns,, p = »88 and <Tp 
tell us that in 99 samples out of 100 at least 75 $ of the pairs 
will enumerate the behaviour which is positive in nature, respon¬ 
sible for their friendship® Hence s this factor also is a highly 
significant affecting agent in paired friendships* 


(ii) Studies and intellectual qualities ®,-- The factor* 
includes those qualities which are related to intellect, and 
studies, e.g«, "good at studies’, ’wise’, "intelligent 1 , "good 
essay writer 8 , ’poet 1 , etc# Out of 50 pairs studied, only among 
31 pairs, the factor seems to affect their friendships (p = .62; 
Gp = .07). 

S D 



X 2 


2®4 


df 1 

P lies at .20 (Insignificant) 


Though the frequencies for similar responses are more than 

2 

the dissimilar ones, yet, X value is insignificant. We may, 
therefore, draw an inference that the "studies and intellectual 
qualities* , though, important may go into the background if other 
attracting factors viz. , socio-economic status, behaviour pattern 
or proximity come into play. This conclusion is in conformity 
with the results we obtain from the X values of ’mental ability’ 
(which is objectively derived; pages 17-IS ), Similarity in 
school achievement and intelligence quotient is insignificant as 
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an attracting factor among paired friends» Hence, the 8 studies 
and intellectual qualities* might be an object of admiration or 
appreciation in some pairs but it does not seem to be a determin¬ 
ing agent in the mutual relations® It is an object of appreciation 
or admiration s because had they not admired, they would not have 
mentioned it in their description of friends or as a response to 
the interview. Therefore, the factor is not a determining agent 
for pairing but an object of appreciation® 

(ill) Proximity ®-- The questionnaire was limited only to 
the proximity of being class-fellows and of family friendships® 

But the interview revealed a few other sub-factors and, therefore, 
it is taken under a separate heading. The proximity here includes 
the "nearness of houses*, 'same village* 5 'same mohalla 1 , 'some 
distant relations® etc. The factor 'proximity* seems to play an 
effective role in the friendships of 46 pairs; p = ,92; dip = ,,04 
(Table 4). 

S D 

f 0 46 4 

f e 25 25 

X 2 33,6 

df 1 

P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 

The data obtained here also confirm the results discussed 
previously (factor No, IV page^"'). There the X 2 value is 56,2 
and here the X 2 value is 33,6, Both the values indicate that the 
proximity is a highly significant factor for the pairing phenomenon® 
The percentages are even higher when compared to the positive 
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behaviour pattern,» Hence we can say that proximity is a highly 
significant and Important factor in mutual friendships. 


(iv) Similarities .Under this head we have taken the 
impressions of the two friends. It includes the responses of the 
students themselves for all kinds of similarities responsible for 
their friendships, e.E®, ’similar nature’, 8 similar .school achiev 
meat', “similar likes and dislikes', "similar economic status', 
etc. The perception of those various kinds of similarities is 
evident only in 22 pairs (Table 4). 


S 

22 

25 


DE9MB9 0I rax 


O 

f 

e 

X 2 .6 

df 1 

P lies between , SO - .30 (Insignificant) 


D 

28 

25 


2 

As the X value is not significant it is taken to be an 
insignificant factor for mutual attractions. Therefore, we cannot 
say decisively about the impfact of this particular factor. In 99 
samples out of 100 at least 26$ and not more than 62$ palrrwill 
perceive similarities between themselves. There is a perception 
of this factor, no doubt, in certain pairs, but still the phenomenon 
remains unexplored. 


(v) Mutual relations . The factor includes the enumerations 
such as ’mutual help - In studies, or in exchanging books or In 
solving problems’, ’mutual understanding', etc. Only 14 pairs 
tend to perceive this factor (Table 4)* 




The percentages in favour of it as an attracting agent is 
very low rather lesser than those for not affecting ones® The 




It as not affecting agent* This leads us to an inference that 
the friendships are not based genuinely on the ‘mutual relations 8 ® 
At least 30$ and not more than 43$ of the pairs will enumerate 
this factor as p = ,*28 and 0"p s ,06, The friendships will continue 
to be established and maintained even if there is no 8 mutual 
help' - it rather seems to be ‘not attracting 1 factor® Mutual 
help of any kind is situational might be an ‘effect* , not a basis 
of friendships® 

(vl) Sports,»» Sports of any kind have attracted a few pairs 
(only 8„ out of 50 pairs studied as the table 4 indicates)® 

S D 

to 8 42 

f e 25 25 

X 2 21@8 

df 1 

P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 

The factor is insignificant for attracting the paired 
friends to each other. The difference is highly significant in 





favour of it as an ‘not affecting 8 factor. Sports or sportsmanship 
might be an object of appreciation and admiration among pupils but 

as a factor responsible for mutual friendships, It is insignificant 

t-- 

as the data tell us only 3% to 29% will,'attracted to each other 
by this factor s the p being ®1S and 11 p = ,05, The sports might be 
a good attracting factor for larger groups consisting of more than 
two or three adolescents but for mutual attraction, or for pairing 
of friends , it is not at all significant, 

(vii) Assertive qualities Assertive qualities include 
enumeration of those qualities which denote assertion, e,g„, 
’popular'j ’bold 1 , ’self-confident’, ’active* etc. This factor is 
again derived from the impressions of the two friends and the 
range of the friendly pairs who will tend to perceive Is 32% to 68$. 

S D 

f 0 25 25 

The frequencies of pairs are 50 % on both sides and the 
difference is zero, which proves no significant relationship 
with the criterion® 

(viii) Submissive qualities ,-- The heading Includes just 
the opposite of 'assertive qualities', e B g», 'submissive nature', 
•modest®, 'humble', 'gentle', 'obedient' etc* Out of the 100 pairs 
studied, in 99 samples, at least 34 and not more than 70 wllft tend 
to enumerate this quality in their friends, 

S D 

f D 26 24 

f e 25 25 

X 2 

df 1 

P lies between *70 - .50 (Insignificant) 
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Tii© .frequencies tend to be more in favour of it as an attract¬ 
ing factor ? but the departure of f 0 from f e is not significant. 
Therefore, this is also an insignificant attracting factor. 

But whan w© look into the enumeration of 'Assertive and 
submissive' qualities, we can suspect that either it is a basis 
of 'dynamism of mutual interpersonal relations' or it is an Impact 
of the phenomenon of mutual Interpersonal relationships® ihi investi¬ 
gation into the 'dynamism of mutual Interpersonal relations' might 
explore the phenomenon® 

(lx) Negative behaviour pattern ®-- The behaviour pattern 
which includes 'mischiefs', 'teasing fellow beings', 'picking 
quarrels' etc® Here we find from table 4 that 21 pairs are attracted 


to each other by 

this 

factor (p ss ,42; Op = . 

07), 



S 

D 


f Q 

21 

29 


f e 

25 

25 


X 2 

1.0 



df 

1 


P 

lies 

at ,30 (Insignificant) 



The factor is neither significant as an 'affecting' nor as 
an 'not affecting 8 agent. Though the enumeration is high enough, 
yet It is less than the percentages on the 'not affecting’ side. 
The factor is not significant here, it is true, but again, it 
leads us to some suspicion on the dynamic aspect of the phenomenon 
of interpersonal relations® 

(x) Physical appearance The factor seems to attract very 
few friends l.e, , only 10 pairs as the table 4 suggests (p = ,20; 
CTp = .06), 
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S 

D 

to 

10 

40 

"e 

25 

EjSi 8E3 ea» B9 m es e: 

25 

X 


18® 8 

df 


1 


P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 

Physical appearance among adolescent boys plays a very meagre 
role® It Is insignificant as an attracting factor* The difference 
In favour of it as a not affecting factor is highly significant* 

In the 'brief description of their best friend' they have mainly 
described the behaviour pattern and the qualities, and wherever, 
(though very few), they have mentioned the physical appearance of 
thoir best friend, have described the physical built or health, 
not the goof? looks, unlike girls, who have mainly described the 
bounty of their best friend* Hence the physical appearance are 
negatively related with friendship groupings among boys®, 

All the ©numerations of the pupils themselves lead us to 
the problem of dynamism of mutual relations, because unless w© 
study this phenomenon, the place and role of the enumerated 
factors remain undiscovered, though they have definitely some 
place no doubt® 

(d) Psychological Information *»■» The psychological informal 

ri f , ,_u/ / fiiu r 

tion gathered from the responses of all the fifty pairs to the 
tests!/ administered, are given below: 


2/ See Page 4-1 
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C©) Analysis and Interpretation o f p sychological factors .- - 
1® Interests .— The factor has been sub-dlvlded and studied 
under two heads: (1) likes; (2) dislikes., 

CD Likes A certain percentage of similarity of likes 
is evident among all the pairs as table 5 suggests, but still in 
order to find out the relav&nce of the subtracter following cal¬ 
culations have been dones 

M 0 s 10.62; M e = 14,50 
G X, ss .42;*M e = .69 

CR = 4.79 (Highly significant) 

Tho mean observed (M 0 ) for similarity scores equals to 
10,62 and the mean expected (M e ) is 14.5, CR being 4.79 In favour 
of M e . Thus it is not the similarity but the dissimilarity of 
likes which is working. They tend to have dissimilar likes or 
tastes in activities, games, school subjects, choice of future 
occupation etc. Out of 29 possible responses indicating similarity 
in likes the paired friends will give 10 to 11 similar responses 
in 95 samples out of 100. In a nut-shell the mutually attracted 
friends, as the data suggest, tend to be more dissimilar than 
similar so far as ‘likes* is concerned. 

(2) Dislikes .-- Under this sub-heading also certain level 
of percentage of similarity Is evident the range of the ‘similar 8 
responses being 3 to 5 out of 15 possible responses in 95 samples 
out of 100* (Table 5) but the significance of the factor is 
explained by the following tables 

M 0 ss 4.44; M e = 7.50 
<$M 0 * .28; * .36 

CR =s 6.65 (Highly significant) 











The difference between the two means (M e - M 0 ) Is highly 
significant as GR equals to 6*65 $ meaning thereby the friends 
are choosing each other from the groups having dissimilar dis¬ 
likes® 

The data on 'likes' and 'dislikes 1 both suggest that the 
common interests do not play a significant role in the pairing 
of friends® But on the contrary the pairs tend to be attracted 
towards each other possessing dissimilar 'likes’ and “dislikes’ 
both® 


II® Mental ability .-- 

This factor has also been split into two parts — (l) School 
achievement; (2) intelligence quotient® 

(1) School achievement .-- Out of the 50 pairs, only 25 
pairs tend to be similar in their school achievement and with 

p = .50; dp = ®07 the percentage of similar pairs will fall within 
the range of 32 to 68 in 99 out of 100 samples studied (Table 5)® 

S D 

f c 25 25 

Fifty per cent of the frequencies fall on similarity side 
and the other fifty per cent on dissimilarity side of school 
achievement s suggest that the difference between the possession 
of similarity and dissimilarity in the two friends is insignifi¬ 
cant , and we can say that neither the similarity nor the dissimi¬ 
larity play a significant role in paired friendships® 

(2) Intelligence quotient ®-- The number of pairs (p = .42; 
dp = a 07) similar in I*Q e is still lessor than that possessing 
similar school achievement (Table 5). 
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X 2 

df 


s 

D 

21 

29 

25 

25 


X*0 

1 


P Ilea at s .30 (Insignificant) 


The similarity percentage in intelligence quotient is 
lesser than the dissimilarity percentage. Therefore, in this 
subfactor of mental ability also, we do not find any evidence 
of similarity working in the pairing of friends. But the depar¬ 
ture of the f 0 from the f e in favour dissimilarity of intelligence 
quotients of the two friends, is insignificant, and so the dissi¬ 
milarity also, is not significant in determining friendships* 

Taking Into consideration both the subfactors, school 
achievement and intelligence quotient, we find that similarity 
and dissimilarity both do not play any part in the pairing 
phenomenon® The paired friends might or might not be similar in 
their mental ability. We cannot predict for the establishment of 
friendships between the two adolescent boys if they are of similar 
mental ability, neither can we predict the mental ability of one, 
just by knowing the mental ability of the other friend. The 
phenomenon of mutual friendships may exist between the adolescents 
of similar or dissimilar mental abilities. Therefore, the role 
of this factor also, is insignificant. 

Ill* Extraver3lon-Introversion . 

The similarity trends of extraversion and introversion have 


been tallied. This factor have been discussed under heads 
(1) extravertive trend and (2) introvertive trend. 
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(1) Extraverslon ® — Only 8 pairs have the similar tendency 
of extraversion, while the remaining 42 pairs (Table 5) are dis¬ 
similar in possessing this trends The range of similar pairs may 
be sat as 3% to 29 % in 99 samples out of 100* The significance 
is evident from the following calculations! 

S D 

8 42 

25 25 


fo 

2 

X 

df 


21*8 

1 


P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 

The dissimilarity percentages are evidently much higher than 
the similarity ones* The similarity of extraversion is definitely 
not working in the paired friendships. On the other hand f Q for 
the dissimilarity of the trend is highly significant. Therefore, 
we can safely infer that the adolescents with extravertive trend 
of personality, tend to make friendships with a person who has 
trends of introversion® 


(2) Introversion . - - Regarding this sub-factor also , we 
find more or less the same tendency, as only 9 pairs with p = *18 
CTp = ,05 (Table 5) are similar in their trend of introversion® 

The significance is, depicted by the following table; 

S D 

f© 9 41 

f e 25 25 

X 2 19*2 

df 1 

P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 




adolescents with extravertive trends tend to make friendships 
with adolescents of introvertiv© trends and vice versa® There 
is a selection of opposites for the establishment of pairs® 

XV® Psychological necdfl »«-- 

AXJ the pairs do possess same psychological needs and a 









arises® The rapport in the case of sentence completion test was 


not so well established, as It van in the case of T B 4 S T® Because 
of those two reasons the responses of S,C,T 6 are less reliable 
and are concentrated in, a very small area of needs which may have 
contributed to a high percentage of similarity of these needs® 
Hcwever s the similarity of psychological needs among paired 
friends remains undecided* It needs further explorations® 


V. Sentiments.— Similarity in the trends of sentiments is 
observed among 30 pairs (Table 5)® 


f 


o 




S 


D 


30 

50 


20 

50 


1.6 


df 


1 


P lies at *20 (Insignificant) 

The similarity in sentiments in the paired friends is quite 
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sentiments between the two friends is not a significant factors, 

VI„ Depressive State ,,-*-- 

While analysing the T.A.T. responses, phenomenon attracted 
the attention and the similarities were tabulated for mere satis¬ 
faction of curiosity e It is evident from the table 5, that only 
21 pairs are in depressive state and possess similarity in this 
aspect and at least 24$ and not snore than 60$ of the pairs, picked 
at random s will tend to be similar in this aspect® 

S D 

f 0 21 29 

f e 25 25 


X 

df 


1.0 

1 


P lies at .30 (Insignificant) 

The frequencies in similarity though high enough, yet, do 
not play a significant part as compared to dissimilarity ones* 
On the other hand, the dissimilarity of the depressive state 
also, is not significant as the X 2 value la insignificant* The 
depression seems to be an interpersonal phenomenon, but still 
we are In the dark about the place of this particular factor 
unless we know the dynamism of interpersonal relations and also 
go into the depth analysis of the phenomenon* 


VI* Anxiety a 

This is another factor which attracted the attention while 
analysing the T.A.T. responses* Twentyflve pairs out of fifty, 
are similar In anxiety state (p = *50& dp = *07)* 
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S D 

f 0 25 25 

The part played by the ’anxiety 5 state also, remains indeci¬ 
sive, That is, grouping of mutual friends may or may not be 
affected by this factor® 

Therefore, the similarity and dissimilarity of anxiety state 
does not play a significant role® Yet, how it affects, if ever 
it affects, or it itself is an effect of mutual interpersonal 
relations is a problem for further investigation. 

The si gnif icance of all the factors.leu,confirmed by means of 

X and CR and it is evident that the similarity of sociological 

.— ' • • -' a*... ~ . 

factors are working as it was hypoth^Lsed, But in case of psycho¬ 
logical factors the hypothesis, that the similarity of the factors 

' ■* * r i „, ' ‘ 1 

are responsible for mutual relationships, is discredited, as the 
2 

X value is not significant in any of them. Hence, taking all the 
factors into account we find, that sociological factors are more 
important than the psychological factors In the paired friendships. 
The similarity of sociological factors is more effective and Is 
working more significantly as compared to the psycho log Ic.aJL 
factors. Similarity of all the psychological factors has insigni¬ 
ficant place in mutual interpersonal relations. Not even a single 
psychological factor is affecting the paired friends significantly 
in similar capacity. On the other hand some of the sociological 
factors, are highly significant, though not all of them. The sig¬ 
nificant sociological factors are, ‘similar language 1 , ‘proximity‘, 
‘positive behaviour pattern*, ‘similar culture and living habits* 
and ‘similar socio-economic status’® Thus, the hypothesis regarding 
the sociological factors only comes true. 
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B @ Girls 

(a) General .Informatio n of the case s in, pairs *-- Out of 
the 261 students contacted in various institutions,!/ only 50 
pairs have been taken for the study and the general information 
about these pairs is as follows: 


Table 6® General Information of the Cases Studied (Girls) 


Pair Name 

NO® 

Age Cla 
as 

- Occupation 
of the 
guardian 

Income 
of the 
guardian 

C&s be 

Mother 

tongue 

L 

2 

3 

4 

..... .5 _ 

S 

T _ 

8 

1* 

(a) M* Watal 

15 

XI 

Excise Insp. 

400 

Kashmiri Kashmiri 


(b) Manju Jain 

15 

XI 

Business 

700 

Hindu 

Hindi 

2® 

(a) Renuka Suri 

16 

XI 

Chief Auditor 

400 

Hindu 

Punjabi 


(b) Sumat1 Charma 

15 

XI 

Salesman 

100 

Hindu 

Hindi 

3. 

(a) Nishat Had! 

16 

XI 

Commissioner 

800 to 1000 

Muslim 

Urdu 


(b) Anjuli Sur 

16 

XI 

Retired 

Below 100 

Hindu 

Hindi 

4« 

(a) Surjeet Kaur 

16 

XI 

Service in 
Fort 

-do- 

andOsiB 

Punjabi 


(b) Prem Km Arora 

16 

XI 

Contractor 

250 to 300 



5® 

(a) Chandra Kanta 
Khera 

16 

XI 

Cloth Merch¬ 
ant 

Above 500 

«do» 

®dOew 


(b) Rehana Khan 

15 

XI 

Timber " 

Above 500 

Muslim 

Urdu 

; 6® 

(a) Leela Sriv. 

15 

XI 

Officer 

Above 500 

Hindu 

Hindi 


(b) Leena Chatterji 

15 

XI 

Officer 

Above 500 

Hindu 

Bengali 

7« 

(a) Aysha Farukhi 

16 

XI 

M.P. 

Above 500 

Muslim 

Urdu 


(b) Kaneez Haider 

15 

XI 

Tailoring etc 

Below 100 

-do- 

•dOi» 

J,8. 

(a) Usha Sriv* 

15 

XI 

A.G. Office 
service 

150 to 200 

Hindu 

Hindi 

t 

i, 

'1 

(b) Kiran Sriv® 

15 

XI 

-do- 

200 or above do 

—do— 

(a) Jaet Km Khattri 

16 

XI 

Business 

500 to 600 

-do- 

E»do 

ft 

iL 

(b) Kamla Sharma 

15 

XI 

-do- 

About 600 

—do— -do- 

(Continued) 


il/ See page 46“ 







| io, (a) Mlthilesh Slnha 

15 

XI 

Lawyer 

Above 300 

Hindu 

Hindi 

5 (b) Usha Sriv 

t 

16 

XI 

Farm 

200 to 300 

1 

o 

TD 

1 

-do- 

;(ii, (a) Madhm Sriv, 

15 

XI 

Typist(PVT) 

150 to 200 


-do- 

\ (b) Shall Agarwal 

16 

XI 

Service (Cleric)About 200 

tea (3 Q s=a 

"udow 

\ 12. (a) Geeta Malviya 

15 

XI 

Business 

(SB 

6 

O 

■o 

I 

j 

Oi 

o 

1 

(b) Suman lata Kapoor 

15 

XI 

Nothing 

pn 

-do- 

•do- 


i 13, (a) Madhu Mehta 

(b) Shyam K1 short 
Singh 

15 

15 

XI 

XI 

Gazetted 

Officer 

Jewellers 

Above 500 

200 to 300 

Gujrati 

Hindu 

Hindu 

Gujratl 

Hindi 

.14. (a) Karuna Sand 

17 

XI 

Govt,Service 

500 & above 

-do- 

—do— 

(b) Sudha Kapoor 

16 

XI 

—do— 

-do- 

-do- 

—do— 

15. (a) Abha Tandon 

15 

XI 

Nothing 

50 to 60 

-do- 

-do- 

(b) Santosh Mehrotra 

15 

XI 

Service 

100 to 150 

-do- 

-do. 

'16. (a) Suman Sriv, 

15 

XI 

Business 

200 to 300 

—do— 

-do- 

(b) Maya Tandon 

16 

XI 

Clerk 

200 

-do- 

-do- 

,17. (a) Rajni Tandon 

17 

XI 

Service 

200 to 300 

-do™ 

—do— 

(b) Shashi Tandon 

18. (a) Asha Sriv, 

16 

XI 

Service & 
Business 

500 & above 

—do— 

—do— 

16 

XI 

Business 

100 or 

—d O— 

-do™ 

(b) Sheela Sriv, 

15 

XI 

Office clerk 

below 

150 to 200 

-do- 

—do— 

:,19. (a) Meera Tandon 

15 

XI 

Cashier 

200 to 300 

—do— 

-do- 

l (b) Laotmi Purwar 

16 

XI 

Broker 

200 to 250 

—d O— 

-do- 

20, (a) Shakuntala Seth 

15 

XI 

Doctor 

Above 500 

-do- 

-do- 

J (b) Nirmala Tandon 

15 

XI 

Booking clerk 

200 to 250 

-do- 

-do. 

|2l, (a) Vimlesh Dhawan 

16 

XI 

Hakim 

About 100 

-do- 

-do- 

(b) Rajeshwari 

16 

XI 

A,G,Office 

200 to 250 

.do- 

-do- 

L , , Mehrotra 





i 22 ' ( a ) Far j ana Nishat 

16 

XI 

Advocate 

500 & above Muslim 

Urdu 

j (b) Mavis Hilt 

] 

17 

XI 

Retd, T.T«E, 

Below 100 

Chris¬ 

tian 

Hindi 


(Continued) 
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Ju—————•—-— 

T" 

T" 

- ... — 

6 

7 

a 

23® (a) Pushpa Prasad 

17 

XI 

Preacher 

DM 

Christian Hindi 

(b) Suzana Parmar 

15 

XI 

Headmaster 


e»dQra 

-do- 

24 , (a) Mehar Afroz 

16 

XI 

Rly* Clerk 

150 to 200 

Muslim 

Urdu 

(b) Vinod Kumari 

IS 

XI 

Military 

Above 300 

Hindu 

Hindi 

25 , (a) Kadambri 

15 

XI 

Serlvice 

300 to 400 


sad.0® 24 

(b) Purnima 

15 

XI 

Inspector 

300 to 400 

-do- 


26, (a) Neerja 

16 

XI 

Professor 

400 to 500 

Hindu 

-do* 

(b) Shobha Khanna 

15 

XI 

pia Cl Qn=i 

300 to 350 

«*do«w 

w»d.Ow 

27. (a) Manjul Rani 

15 

XI 

Press 

Above 500 

-do- 

-do- 

(b) Manju 

16 

XI 

Radio 

Business 

500 

wdo»n 

ondiOra 

28o (a) Kamlesh Km, 

17 

XI 

Business 

200 to 300 

ewdow 

ndOm 

(b) Usha Gurwaraha 

16 

XI 

Govt,Service 

200 to 250 

-do- 

-do- 

29* (a) Shashi Chaturvedi 

15 

X 

Rly, clerk 

200 

—do— 


(b) Prakash Gaur 

IS 

X 

ado* 

150 to 200 


-do- 

30, (a) Rani Dung 

15 

X 

Business 

300 to 400 

-do- 

-do* 

(b) Raj Kumari 

15 

X 

Service 

200 

-do- 

w»d 

31* (a) Kamla Gupta 

15 

X 

-do- 

150 to 200 

-do- 

»do* 

i (b) Vimla Shukla 

15 

X 

l«i Cl Qsr* 

150 to 200 

®»do«» 

-do- 

i 32, (a) Daisy Mallick 

15 

X 

Pension 

100 to 150 

•do® 

Bengali 

(b) Kamlesh Sapru 

16 

X 

Service 

About 200 

®dOw 

Hindi 

p 

33» (a) Suman Saxena 

\j l 

16 

XI 

Lawyer 

300 & Above 

®do®» 

-do- 

| (b) Sneh Lata 

16 

XI 

05 d Qua 

6Q d o® 

rad.O— 

code?® 

1 34. (a) Shantl Gupta 

16 

XI 

Business 

300 to 400 

—dOm 

n»d 0&9 

[; (b) Mohini Sriv* 

16 

XI 

Service 

200 to 250 

c&dOe* 

—d. O— 

s 

35, (a) Buddho Kumari 

15 

XI 

Lawyer 

200 to 400 

-do- 

-do- 

(b) Salon! Tiwari 

15 

XI 

Teacher 

About 150 

-do- 

«*do«** 


(Continued) 
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Table 6» (Continued) 


~T 

o 

.. . M 


4 

5 

6 

7 

. 8 

36a 

(a) Ranno Kumarl 

18 

XI 

Service 

Below 100 

Sch, 

caste 

Hindi 


(b) Indira Kumar 

16 

XI 

Business 

Belov 100 

»do»> 


37 e 

(a) Shall Sahal 

16 

XI 

Retd, 

200 to 250 

Hindu 

«do- 


(b) Meenu Agarwal 

15 

XI 

Advocate 

400 to 500 

esaCiO®* 

-do« 

38» 

(a) Kanak Bhatnagar 

17 

XI 

Business 

400 to 500 

bbCLObb 

»sdo*=> 


(b) Shakuntaia Mlsra 

16 

XI 

Serlviee 

About 300 

i 

O 

I 

-do— 

39. 

(a) Bharatl Dixit 

16 

XI 

Lecturer 

300 to 400 


I 

Q 

*0 

1 


(b) Pratima Agar, 

15 

XI 

Business 

About 300 



40» 

(a) Mridula Agar, 

15 

XI 

Service 

200 to 300 

-do- 

f 

© 

I 


(b) Saroj Sharma 

16 

XI 

Excise 

Inspector 

300 to 400 

-do- 

i 

© 

1 

41a 

(a) Rekha Rani 

15 

XI 

Pension 

About 100 


Bengali 


(b) Shipra Roy 

15 

XI 

Retd, 

150 

-do- 

m&Qm 

42. 

(a) Usha Kapoor 

15 

X 

Business 

Below 100 

-do- 

Hindi 


(b) Vimla Khanna 

16 

X 

kbCIQh* 

90 to X00 


-do- 

43 e 

(a) Usha Gandhi 

15 

X 

Clerk 

About 100 

-do- 

Punjabi 


(b) Kailaeh Dhawan 

16 

X 

to do®* 

*radOa» 

wdo® 

1 

O 

i 

44« 

(a) Urmila Srlv, 

15 

X 

A,G, Office 
clerk 

About 150 

s 

o 

I 

Hindi 


(b) Sarla Mlsra 

15 

X 

Press 

100 to 150 

-do- 

*»dO«» 

45. 

(a) Lavleen Sharma 

15 

X 

Business 

Below 100 

I 

CL, 

o 

i 



(b) Madhuri Purwar 

16 

X 

saClOfifc 

500 to 600 

-do- 


46© 

(a) Kailash Kumarl 

15 

X 

-do- 

100 to 150 

-do- 

Punjabi 


(b) Kanta Devi 

16 

X 

-do- 

100 to 150 

®»dOs» 

odo* 

47. 

(a) Indu Venna 

15 

X 

Principal 

300 to 400 

Hindu 

Hindi 


(b) Meera Saxena 

15 

X 

Farm 

About 100 

a»d 

ndO» 


(Continued) 
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( 0 ) Analysis and . interpretation of aoo iol ogleal factor s,,-™ 

*• SiPPlasgogporoio s tatus .— Only 21 pairs possess loo# 
similarity in the socio-economic status, !»©*, their guardians 
are engaged in similar vocation, having similar economic status 
and of the same caste status* Not even a single pair is observed 
as having no similarity in any of these three deriving subfactors 
(Table 7)® The significance of this factor is evident by the 
following Chi-square tables 



V 

E 

C 

f 

**■ o 

23 

35 

50 


25 

25 

u vis es n 4m eb f—^ rffi C B tn 

25 

gm Mts f u) 

9 

T 


29*16 


df 


2 



P lies beyond *01 limit (Highly significant) 

Taking all the subfactors for socio-economic status together 
we find X 2 Is 29*16 and P is beyond the table and is highly sig¬ 
nificant , leading us to an inference that the similarity percen¬ 
tages for friends are not equally divided over the three sub- 
factors of vocational, economic, and caste status* This means 
that all of these do not contribute to the same extent towards 
the pairing of friends* 

Spliting the socio-economic status into three subfactors 
we find the following results: 

( 1 ) Vocational statu s*— Out of 50 pairs, only 23 pairs 
are the wards of the persons engaged in similar vocation (Table 

7) * 
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S D 

f 0 46 5*4 

f e 41 59 

tsn sa (ta e* {gm «b r«s e-j e?» rra vs e^> r~*i hes «oi An « ea esa rz» jr3 S9 

X 2 b88 

df 1 

P lies between *50 » ®30 (Insignificant) 

The similarity percentages are apparently lesser than the 
dissimilarity ones, and suggest that the wards of persons engaged 
in similar vocation do not necessarily tend to become friends® 

The range of similar pairs in this area is 28$ to 64$ in 99 
samples out of 100® The dissimilarity of the vocational status 
of guardians also ? is not a significantly affecting factor for 
mutual friendships, as the X 2 value (.88) in favour of dissimi¬ 
larity is not significant, 

(2) Economic status Thirty five pairs come from similar 
economic status as is evident from table 7 (p “ .70; = .06, 

i«e«, the least percentage of similar pairs will be 55 and will 
not be more than 85 at ,01 level of confidence) , and the sign.1- 


flounce calculated is as follows:- 



S 

D 


70 

30 

f g 

46 

54 

E9 G5fc BO M ^3 BB DB OZ5B PO Iffl 

X 2 


22.2 

df 


1 

P lies beyond 

the table 

(Highly significant) 
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The sub-factor of economic status, as the similarity per** 
centage suggests, is a highly significant factor. The girls 
coming from homes of similar economic background tend to be 
friends® 

(3) Caste status ,— 

All the fifty pairs of girls have the similarity of caste 
status® Coming from the similar caste status is definitely a 
significant factor in pairing of friends® 

Hence, the adolescent girls coming from similar socio¬ 
economic status tend to be friends, though the vocational status 
similarity in them is insignificant® The two friends might not 
come from the homes engaged in similar vocations, but if there 
is similarity of economic status and caste status they tend to 
be friends® In other words 9 out of the three subfactors, slml- 
larity of economic status (X 2 = 22*2) and similirity of caste 
status make a highly significant contribution to the pairing of 
friends while the factor of vocational status is not significant 
(X 2 s ®88)® It may, however, be observed that because of the 
contribution of the first two sub-factors, the role of the 
socio-economic factor as a whole has become significant® 

II, Language ®— Out of the 50 pairs studied, 39 pairs are 
hundred percent similar in this factor (Table 7)® The factor is 
Investigated under two heads - (1) mother tongue? (2) language 
of communication® 

( 1 ) Mother tongue ®-- There are 11 pairs observed having 
dissimilarity in mother tongue (Table 7)§ and with a~p - *06 we 
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find that in 99 samples out of 100, there will be at least 63# 
and not more than 33# pairs similar in their mother tongue® 


S D 

f Q 78 22 

f@ 53 47 

v 2 

X 25*1 


df 1 

P lies beyond, the table (Highly significant) 

9 

The X table suggests that the departure of €o from f© is 
highly significant® This means that simil&rlty of mother tongue 
plays an Important role in the pairing of friends® 

(2) language of communication ® —» is the same among all the 
50 pairs® 

Above statistics lead us to an inference that similarity 
of language plays an Important part in mutual friendships® 

III® Culture and living habits ®-™ 

All the pairs do possess a certain percentage of similarity 
in this factor as is evident from table 7. With mean equal to 
12*78 and % = #34 we find that there will be 12 to 13‘yas J res¬ 
ponses out of 17 in 95 samples out of 100 studied# But the sig¬ 
nificance is obvious from the following tables 

M 0 = 12«78; M e a 8®5Q 

GMq = #34; 3M e s *40 

CR = 8»23 (Highly significant) 

The mean observed for the similarity scores is higher than 
the mean expected and the difference between the two means 






n te nay that the similarity of culture and living habits has an 
important part to play in mutual relations. In other words s 
imllurlty of cultural tastes and similarity of living habits 
fdol ps cert girls to become friends. The factor Is highly 
wignif leant* 

X 1 ‘j u Proximity ,.... Out of 50 pairs, 31 pairs come front farnilie 
Vmoving each other t and the remaining 19 pairs are only class-* 


P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 

The 8 proximity® factor as an attracting agent is highly 


have been observed on two subtracters, vl?.* , being classfellows 
and family friends, Tho X 2 value (37®2) is highly significant 
proving proximity as an affecting agent in the pairing of two 
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same time there was a perception of other attracting elements 
also® Apart from this description, a direct question regarding 
the causes of their friendship in the questionnaire (Q» Wo* 14) 
and interview also, brought a few affecting factors® All these 
enumerations, together with physical appearance were pooled toge¬ 
ther, grouped under the following ten heads and analysed as in 
the case of boyss- 

(i) Positive behaviour pattern 
(il) Studies and intellectual qualities 
(ill) Proximity 
(Iv) Similarities 

(v) Mutual relations 

(vi) Sports 

(vii) Assertive qualities 
(vili) Submissive qualities 

(lx) Negative behaviour pattern 
(x) Physical appearance 

The whole list of responses is given in Appendix H„ 

(i) Positive behaviour pattern ®— The factor Includes the 
enumeration of those behaviour patterns or types of the behaviour 
which are positive in nature, e e g*, s good behaviour', 'good 
manners', 'talks nicely', 'behaves properly', 'sincerity', etc* 
There are 49 pairs who enumerate it as an attracting element in 
their friendship with Tp = *02 at least 93# pairs will tend to 
perceive this quality as a basis of their friendship in 99 out 
of 100 samples if studied (Table 7)® 
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S 

D 

f 0 

49 

1 


25 

25 

X s 


44 ® 0 

df 


1 

P lies beyond 

the table 

(Highly significant) 


In the group of girls the behaviour pattern seems to he the 
most important and affecting factor. The departure of f 0 from f e 
is highly significant in favour of it as an affecting agent® 

Out of fifty pairs there is only one pair which does not enumerate 
the behaviour pattern as an attracting element in their friendships* 
Keeping In view the other factors we can infer that even proximity, 
similarity of language or socio-economic status etc. , recede into 
the background, if the behaviour pattern is positive and the two 
adolescent girls tend to be attracted to each other and become 
friends, Good behaviour, sincerity, nice way of talking and be¬ 
haviour attract the adolescent girls mutually. The positive 
behaviour pattern, therefore, is a significant basis for mutual 
relationships* 

(ii) Studies and intellectual qualities *-- The factor 
includes those qualities which are intellectual in nature, e„g B , 

«good at studies 1 , 'wise 1 , 'intelligent* , 'writes good essays 1 , 
'poetess', etc* Among 42 pairs it seems to be an attracting 
element, as is evident from table 7, and the significance is 
obvious from the following calculations! 
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S D 

f o ^2 0 

f© 25 25 


2 

X 21,8 

df 1 


P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 


Tho studies and intellectual qualities are highly signi¬ 
ficant elements in mutual attraction among adolescent girls, 
though it la insignificant among boys,^ The value indicates 
that it is definitely a significant affecting factor in the 
pairing phenomenon, and the girls tend to admire and appreciate 
the intellectual qualities of each other. Here it will not be 
out of place to mention the conclusions regarding the 'mental 
ability similarity (page >((.-/<*?), The similarity of mental ability 
between the two friends is not significant, or in other words, 
the paired friends are not definitely on equal level of mental 
ability and this conclusion leads us to infer that it is not the 
similarity of studies and intellectual qualities which is working 
significantly but perhaps the admiration and appreciation of one 
another is attracting them to mutual pairing as this particular 
factor Is the outcome of the perceptions or impressions of the 
two friends and not based on objective data. Hence, we Infer 
that the studies and intellectual qualities Is a highly signi¬ 
ficant attracting factor for pairing of friends, 

(Hi) Proximity ,**- The questionnaire was limited only to 
the proximity of being class-fellows and coming from families 


1 / Page 6ft 
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knowing oach other , but the interview revealed a few other sub~ 
factors Tor proximity and so this factor has been taken under 
separate heading. The proximity here includes - 'nearness of 
houses * , • same inohallas • , ‘corning from same village* , 'some 
distant relations', etc. Only 15 pairs have not enumerated this 
particular factor as affecting their friendship (Table 7). 

3 D 

£q 35 15 

f e 25 25 

2 

X 7o2 

df 1 

P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 

The X eJ value for the factor as an attracting element is 
highly significant and the result confirms the results of the 
•proximity' factor!/ derived from the responses to the question¬ 
naire® Hot only the questionnaire responses prove the factor's 
significance, but the students 1 own enumeration of proximity 

also evidently show its importance as an affecting agent for 

6 

pairing phenomenon. As p equals to ,70 with dp = ,0®, it is 
understood that at least 55 % and not more than 85 $ of the pairs 
will be attracted by proximity ®f picked up at random in 99 
samples out of 100, 

(iv) Similarities *-- The group includes all kinds of 
similarities - intellectual, socio-economic, interests or nature 
etc®, enumerated by the pupils themselves. Out of 50 pairs, 29 
pairs (Table 7) appear to perceive similarities among themselves 


1/ Page 
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in come elements, and the range of such pairs will be between 
40 h to 7G;J with p = ,585 6 P = .07. 

S D 

■ f o 29 21 

f© 25 25 


df 1 

P lies at „Q3 (Insignificant) 


Though the enumeration for this factor as an affecting one 

Is more than for it as not affecting, we find it an insignificant 
2 

factor with X value of i,o. Therefore, we cannot say that it is 
a significant factor for attracting the two friends together, 
hut still we cannot ignore the perception of the 'similarities 8 
between themselves. Here again a deeper analysis of the element 
is required. The perceived similarities genuinely exist or it 
is just a phenomenon of ’suggestion 1 , ’sympathy' or 'prejudice 8 ® 
Hence, the factor though not working significantly needs 
a deeper analysis, for more definite conclusions*, 

(v) Mutual relations .— The factor includes the responses 
such as 'mutual help in studies, or knitting, embroidery woxdc 8 , 
'mutual help in solving some problems', 'exchanging books' etc^ 
There is an enumeration of this factor in 20 pairs (Table 7), 
out of the 50 pairs studied, 



- 100 = 


x 2 

df 


S 

20 

25 


D 

30 

25 


1*6 

1 


P Ilea at *20 (Insignificant) 


Though Impressions for mutual relations or understanding 
as a factor working for their friendships have been enumerated, 
yet statistically the factor is not significant* There will be 
at least 22$ and not more than 58$ pairs who will tend to enume¬ 
rate this basis of their friendship* Hence we can infer that 
•mutual help® might not be a significant attracting factor but 
it is In focus of some pairs and has got to be studied experimen¬ 
tally before an inference is arrived at* 

(vi) Sports *-- Out of the 50 pairs studied , only 3 pairs 
have mentioned the sports as one of the affecting elements and 
therefore not more than 14$ of pairs will enumerate it in 99 out 
of 100 samples* 

S D 

f Q 3 47 

f e 25 25 

X 2 36*9 

df 1 

' P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 

The factor, though attracted the attention of a very small 
number of pairs, had to be treated statistically, and gives the 
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result that it Is an insignificant factor as an affecting element® 
The paired friends do not tend to be attracted to each other due 
to this factor* ‘Sports 1 might be a good factor for attracting a 
larger group, but so far as mutual attraction is concerned it is 
not an important factor® 

(vii) Assertive qualities ,-- Includes the enumeration of 
those qualities ■which are assertive in nature, e»g 8 , 'bold 1 , 
‘popular', 'active' etc* Among 36 pairs (Table 7) this factor 
seems to be an attracting element, and the significance is 
evident from the following chi-square table® 

S D 

f 0 36 14 

f e 25 25 

x 2 8,8 

df 1 

P lies boyond the table (Highly significant) 

The 'assertive qualities' serves as a highly significant 
attracting factor for pairing of adolescent girls. The "assert 
tive qualities® and ‘studies and intellectual qualities^/ both 
seem to be highly significant factors for mutual attractions. 

At least 57# and at the most 87# of pairs will perceive this 
factor as the basis of their friendship, as p - ,72-, <jp = ,06 
suggest. But the phenomenon is still in the dark unless we study 
objectively these two admired qualities together with the dynamism 
of mutual relations. For better understanding and more definite 
results the 'dynamism 1 of 'mutual relations 1 oufeht to be investi- 


1/ Pages % and V 
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g fit od « 


(vlll) kub mlsstva qualities * -■- The factor Includes all the 
enumerations of just the opposite of the 'assertive qualities», 
t Submissive nature* , 'modest 1 , 'humble®, 'obedient® etc® 
Out of 60 pairs, the element seems to be attracting 30 pairs 
(Table 7) but the significance is stated as follows s 


S D 

f 0 30 20 

f e 25 25 


2 

X 1,6 

df 1 

P lies at «20 (Insignificant) 

The frequencies for the factor as an affecting element are 

higher than for it as a not affecting one, but the departure of 

2 

fo from f© Is not significant with X = 1,6® Therefore, the 
factor, though perceived by the friends, is not a 'significant' 
one 8 The range of pairs will be of 42$ to 78$ in 99 samples out 
of 100 with Gp = ®07® If we consider these qualities together 
with the 'assertive® ones we are again faced with the problem of 
dynamism of 'mutual interpersonal phenomenon*® 

(ix) Negative behaviour pattern ,— The factor 
includes the enumeration of the behaviour which are negative 
in nature, e*g®, 'mischiefs', ‘teasing*, ‘telling lies', etc* 
among twenty three pairs (Table 7) the factor seems to be 
affecting® 
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S D 

fo 23 27 

f@ 25 25 

2 

X 1.8 

df X 

P lies at @20 (Insignificant) 

The frequencies for the factor as an affecting one are less 
than the not affecting ones, suggest that the factor is not sig¬ 
nificant. But as we know perception is there and will always he 
there at least in 28$ to 64$ pairs if picked up at random and 
leads us to think about the nature of the working of this factor. 

(x) Physical appearance a-- The factor is attracting 25 
pairs (Table 7), out of 50 pairs studied. 

S D 

f Q 25 25 

The frequencies are 50$ on the either side of the factor as 
an attracting and not attracting element® The difference is zero® 
The factor Impress upon some of the paired friends no doubt, but 
its significance remains indecisive. As compared to boys' group, 
it is definitely more important among the pairs of girls as an 
attracting factor® 

All the factors enumerated and perceived by the paired 
friends as affecting their friendships, working significantly 
or insignificantly, lead us to a new problem of dynamism and 
their definite place in the mutual relations. 

(d) Psychological information ®-- The information regarding 
the psychological factors, of all the fifty pairs, have been 
tabulated as follows:- 




( e ) 4*Lalff.g_ lg and interpretation of psychological factors ,-« 

I® Interests g -- The factor has been further sub-divided 
under two heads; (x) likes* (2) dislikes, 

(1) Dikes ,-- All the pairs do possess certain percentage 
of similarity of likes as the table 8 suggests and there will be 
13 to 15 similar responses out of 29 in 95 samples out of 100, 
but significance of the factor can be explained by the following 
calculations; 

M 0 = 13,90 £ Mg ss 14 b 50 

G M q = ,54; % = ,69 

CE = ,68 (Insignificant) ** 

The M 0 for the similarity scores of 'likes 9 is 13,90 and the 
difference between the two means (M 0 - M Q ) ,60 is insignificant 
with CE value of ,68. The M c apparently indicates that similarity 
of likes do not work but the M e also is not significantly higher 
than M 0 which leads us to say that dissimilarity also is not 
working. Neither similarity nor dissimilarity of likes is impor¬ 
tant, Hence the inference is that the paired friends may or may 
not have similar or dissimilar likes. There is no definite pro¬ 
portion or definite rule for the likes to be present in similarity 
or dissimilarity among the paired friends, 

(2) Dislikes .-- Similarity of 'dislikes* also is present 
in all the pairs to some extent as is obvious from table 8, and 
the 'similar' responses will be 4 to 5 out of 15 maximum responses 
in 95 samples out of 100, but whether the factor is relevant or 
not is evident from the following calculations; 








are not similar® It is the dissimilarity which is important here 
and not similarity® 


On the whole, taking the ’likes' and 'dislikes' both into 
consideration s we find that the pairs do not tend to possess 
similar “likes* or “dislikesThe pairs do not have common 
interests. In other words common interests do not necessarily 
lead two adolescent girls to be mutually attracted s 

XI® Mental ability .— This factor also has been split into 
two parts; (1) School achievement5 (2) intelligence quotient® 



The f 0 for similarity is less than those on dissimilarity 
side. Therefore, similarity of school achievement does not work 
in pairing of friendships. Paired friends do not tend to be 
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similar in school achievement, but dissimilarity also is not 
significant, as the X" value suggests. Hence the part played by 
school ftcV'Yflment is indecisive. Paired friends n <nut ■ voces 


"*7 ho of similar love? In their school achievement® Only 30-1 

• r '-'1 j : - 1. ■■’.’,13 be similar in this factor if we pick up 

at random in 03 samples out of 100. Therefore , similarity of 
school achievement is not a significant factor® 


(2) Intelligence guotlcnt ®^^ Similarity of intelligence 
quotient has boon observed in 2G pairs (Table 85® 

S D 

f 0 2G 24 

f e S5 25 

X 2 ,2 

df 1 

P lies between .70 - *50 (Insignificant) 


Though similarity percentages are higher than dissimilarity 
ones , yet the departure of the f 0 from the f e is not significant 
with X 2 value of ®2, Therefore, the similarity of intelligence 
is not a determining factor for mutual attractions® The pairs 
are not necessarily of the same level of intelligence® There will 
not be more than 70$ and less than 34$ of such pairs in 99 samples 
out of 100, 

Mental ability, therefore, is not a determining factor in 
pairing of friends. The mutually attracted adolescent girls may 
or may not belong to similar level of mental ability, 

III, Extraverslon-introverslon ,-" This factor also is studied 
under two separate headss (1) extravertive trend-, (2) introvertive 




trends 


nxtraversiqn .Only 4 pairs (Table 8) tend to be 
similar in extravertive trend, and there will always be only 18$ 
o.f pairs at the most who tend to b@ similar in this trend in 99 
samples, if we take 100 samples for study® 

S D 

f Q 4 40 

f e 25 25 

MmpncntaiBEnEffliiBnOTniarartrsmffiiiiOrea i efn 

x 2 33,6 

df 1 

P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 

The data suggest that the adolescent girls with extravertive 
trend s tend to choose friends from the group possessing different 
trends from extraversion® High significance of X 2 value for dis¬ 
similarity of extraversion between the pairs suggest that the 
opposites tend to be attracted mutually® 

(2) Introversion ,The factor is working only in 17 pairs, 
as is evident from table 8 f and at least 16$ and not more than 
52$ of pairs in 99 samples will possess the similarity of intro¬ 
version , If we pick up pairs at random from 100 samples® 

S D 

f 0 17 33 

f e 25 25 

B29 SB SB ra B* mt os B3) TO BP «SS» (*» *B* B* (BS ff® P® B* B* I* 8 BW TO 

X 2 4*5 

df 1 

P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 
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Ihe data for introversion also, suggest that the dissimilarity 
of the trend is significant,, The girls with Introvertive trend 
have a tendency to find friends who are of exfcr&vertive type® 

If we compare the data on extraversion and introversion 9 we 
find that extravertlve type of girls tend to pair with the intro- 
vartive types but the introvertive types have comparatively lessor 
tendency to choose friends from the extravertive group* This 
tendency might be duo to the fact, that, introvertive type, due 
perhaps to withdrawing nature, cannot attract the extraverts for 
pairing and they make pairs with the introverts. But still the 
dissimilarity is significant enough to say that the introverts 
tend to pair with extraverts, if the situation allows* 

IV* Psychological needs *-- All the fifty pairs tend to be 
similar to some extent in their psychological needs (Table 8) but 
the similarity is genuinely working in the pairs or not, can be 
explained by the following calculations: 


T.A.T. 

M 0 s 5.20; M e - 5.00 

r 'M 0 = .28; = 0 24 

CR = .54 (Insignificant) 

S.C ®T * 

M q = 9.74; M e = 8.00 

( 'M 0 b .42; °M e = .38 

CR ss 3.05 (Highly significant) 

The data available on the two tests (T.A.T. and S.C.T.) is 
not definite and conclusive just as we find in the case of boys. 
The pairs of adolescent girls have a tendency to possess a certain 




will always bo found in 99 samples out of 100 j and the significance 
ol the factor is evident from the following calculationss 


.8 


D 


*0 

34 

16 

f Q 

25 

25 


X 2 5e8 

df 1 

P lias beyond the table (Highly significant) 


The similarity of trend of sentiments is a significant 

P 

factor among the paired friends the X being 5®8® The paired 
friends have a tendency to possess similar trends of sentiments® 
Th© factor is not significant among the boys pairs® 


VI® Depressive state ®-- Only 13 pairs are similar in this 
element (Table 8)» There will be 11 % to 41$ pairs only who will 
be similar in depression state in 99 samples out of 100 ? if we 
pick them up at random® 

S D 

f 0 13 37 

f e 25 25 

X 2 10*6 

df 1 


P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 






Ihe dissimilarity of being in a depressive state , is highly 
significant, the X 2 being 10®6® Therefore, the inference is that 
tho girls who are in depressive state tend to make friends with 
the opposites® The similarity of depressive state as a factor 
In pairing is Insignificant® The depressive types do not tend to 
make friends with the depressive ones® 

Vile Anxiety ®..- It is evident from table 8, that 33 pairs 
tend to be similar in the state of anxiety with p = „66 and dp = 
»07 there will always be at least 48$ of pairs who will be to 
similar in anxiety state and this percentage will not exceed 84$ 
in 99 samples out of 100® The significance of the element is 
exposed by the following calculations! 

S D 

f Q 33 17 

f e 25 25 

P 

X 4*5 

df 1 

P lies beyond the table (Highly significant) 

The 'similarity of anxiety state* between the two friends 
Is a significant factor® The X 2 value is 4*5* that is, it lies 
beyond the table which shows that the factor is highly signifi¬ 
cant in determining the pairing phenomenon® The girls who are 
a4e^ in a state of anxiety tend to pair with those who are also 
In anxiety state® The two adolescent girls with similar tendency 
of anxiety tend to attract each other® 

If we review all the factors briefly, we find that the 
sociological factors are more important than the psychological 
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C® Comparison 

Analysis of the data with reference to both boys and girls*-- 

Table 9* Showing the Percentage of Mutual Interpersonal Relations 
(Boys and girls)!/ 


0 OllGg0 

Percentage of 
mutual rela¬ 
tions 
(Boys) 

College 

No® 

Percentage of 
mutual rela¬ 
tions 
(Girls) 

i 

1.0*0 

1 

15*5 

2 

20*0 

2 

11*1 

3 

16*7 

3 

27*9 

4 

13*9 

4 

25,0 

5 

11*1 

5 

30,0 

6 

18*4 

6 

21,1 

7 

16*0 

7 

21 ©4 

8 

16*7 

8 

30*4 

9 

9*7 



10 

2X© X 



11 

15*7 



12 

13*0 



Mean 

15*2 

Mean 

22 a 3 

u 

3*6 

CP 

6*5 

Difference 

7*6 




2,5 



CR 

3*04 

(Highly significant) 


The above table shows that percentage of mutual relations 
among girls Is higher than that among boys (Mean = 15*2 Boys; 
22*8 Girls) meaning thereby, girls have more tendency towards 
pairing than boys* The CR value (3*04) shows that the difference 

1/ Sociograms are given in the Appendix A* 
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between the two means is highly significant in favour of girls 
groupj therefore, we can definitely infer that the pairing ten- 
dency is found more in them than among boys® This pairing tendency 
might he due to social conditions in the country*, The girls have 
a less opportunity of becoming members of various larger groups 
and associations and participate in co-curricular activities,, 

Uo the cathection of their energies are withdrawn from larger 
groups, from objective world, and centre around a narrower world 
of one or two individuals leading to pairing or mutual interper¬ 
sonal relations® On the other hand 5 boys have greater opportunity 
for participating in larger group activities and discharging 
their energies to a larger group and to objective world, and so 
a lower percentage of confining themselves to only one or two 
fellow adolescents® 

From the graph diagram No® 3 showing the percentage simila¬ 
rity of both boys and girls, we find that the factors are more 
or less working in the same fashion in both the groups with slight 
deviations® The two curves are deviating in similar fashion® The 
relevant data and conclusions derived in Sections A and B of this 
chapter, on which the graph is based is presented at one place 
under table 10® To elaborate the comparison of the two groups of 
boys and girls it may be helpful to take all the factors one by 
one, dividing them first into major parts vis®, sociological and 
psychological factors and then study them under various sub¬ 
heads® 
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Table 10* fahowing the Level of Significance of the Difference 
between the Similarity of Sociological and Psycholo¬ 
gical factors (Girls and Boys). 



Factors 

P/M 

(Girls) 

P/M 

(Boys) 

Differ¬ 

ence 

*D%/ 

«D 

c b r. 

I - 

Sociological Factors 

Socio-economic status 

(1) Vocational status 

@46 

. 50 

* 04 

.10 

»40 


(2) Economic status (a)(b) 

*70 

* 68 

* 02 

*09 

*22 


(3) Caste status (a)(b) 

1*00 

*92 

*08 

• 04 

2*05^ 

II 

- Language 

(1) Mother tongue (a)(b) 

*78 

*88 

.10 

@ 08 

1*25 


(2) Language of communication 

1.00 

1*00 

0 


w 

III 

(a)(b) 

- Culture and living habits 

12*78 

12.30 

.48 

®49 

*98 

IV 

(a) (b) 

- Proximity (a)(b) 

*81 

*88 

.07 

.07 

0 


V - Physical appearance and 
other affecting factors 

(I) Positive behaviour 


pattern (a)(b) 

*98 

*88 

*10 

*05 

2*00 

(ii) Studies & intellectual 
qualities (b) 

,84 

*62 

e 22 

,09 

2 * 44 ^ 

(ill) Proximity (a)(b) 

.70 

.92 

« 22 

.08 

2.75** 

(iv) Similarities 

.58 

#44 

6 14 

*09 

1.55 

(v) Mutual relations 

.40 

*28 

,12 

.09 

1.33 

(vi) Sports 

.06 

* 16 

*10 

® 06 

1*66 

(vil) Assertive qualities (b) 

,72 

@ 50 

®22 

.10 

2.20*' 

(vlii) Submissive qualities 

*60 

.52 

*08 

* 10 

*80 

(ix) Negative behaviour pattern 

*46 

*42 

* 04 

*10 

*40 

(x) Physical appearance 

*50 

.20 

@30 

/ n — 

*10 

„ -S «... — 

3.00** 

■a \ 


(Continued) 
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Iable 10 (Continued) 

I - Interests 


(1; hikes 

13*90 

10.62 

3 @28 

6 08 

4.82** 

(2) 'iiolikes 

4.52 

4 9 44 

@08 

.42 

.19 

II « Dental ability 

(1) School achievement 

#48 

.50 

.02 

* 10 

*20 

(a) i*' t . 

*52 

®42 

*10 

.10 

0 

TIT - xtroversion-introversion 

(1) Xtroversion 

.08 

@16 

«08 

*06 

1*33 

(3) Introversion 

® 34 

.18 

• 16 

*09 

1*77 

IV . Psychological needs 

(1) T»A*I@ 

5*20 

4e48 

.72 

.38 

1*89 

(2) ii.C.T* (a) (h) 

9 @74 

11*22 

1.48 

.59 

2»51* 

V - Sentiments (b) 

.68 

.0© 

.08 

#10 

*80 

VI - Depressive state 

.26 

.42 

• 16 

.09 

1*7? 

VTI- mmriety state (b) 

,66 

* 50 

® 16 

• 10 

1*60 


Not <51 

(1) Table Is meant to show whether the factors are working in the 

same fashion or not* If the difference between the two means at j>£rccu 
is significant then there is a difference of importance in the 
two groups* Difference i) significant at 5% level is marked *; 
it) significant at l*!> level is marked 

(2) The factors which are working significantly In the two groups of 

hoys and girls discussed in Section 5 A ! and of this chapter 
have been marked as follows: 

1) Significant factor among boys marked as (a) 
it) Significant factor among girls marked as (b) 
ill) Significant factor among both hoys and girls marked as <a)(b). 
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Sociological factors .„„ 

I* Socio-economic status , 
(1) Vocational status; 



G 

B^/ 

p 

,46 

*50 

Difference 

e 04 



.10 


CR 

,40 

(Insignificant) 

Economic status; 

G 

B 

P 

*70 

*68 

Difference 

a 02 



®09 


GR 

.22 

(Insignificant) 

Caste status * 

G 

B 

P 

1.00 

*92 

Difference 

a OS 


<r D . 
v % 

.04 


GR 

2*05 

(Significant at 


All the three subtracters of socio-economic status are not 
working In similar fashion in the two groups of boys and girls. 
The importance of vocational and economic status is more or Iqss 
the same in boys and girls both s as GR values (,^0 and ,22) are 
Insignificant* It is only caste status the role of which is 
slightly different in the two groups as the CR value (2,05) is 
significant at 5% level of confidence* 


j/ i and 8 B * denote 'Girls' and 'Boys' 
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G 

B 

p 

• 78 

.88 

Difference 

.10 


<r Dg 

Jo 

.08 


CR 

1.25 

(Insignificant) 


(2) Language of communication is similar in 1005s cases among 
the pairs of boys and girls both and the difference is zero,. 

The CR value of the difference between the percentages is sdtg;™ 
insignificant» Table 10 suggests that both the groups are signi¬ 
ficantly influenced by the similarity of language for mutual 
relations® At the same time, the importance of the factor seems 
to be working in the same way and intensity in both the groups* 


III. Culture and Living habits 

G B 


Mean 


12®78 12.30 

®34 .35 


Difference .48 

% .49 


CR 


.98 (Insignificant) 


The similarity of the factor is significantly working in 
both the groups (Table 10). We find a very slight difference of 
its importance in the two groups. The CR value of difference 
between the^mean percentage of similarity is insignificant. 
Therefore ? the similarity of 'culture and living habits" is 
equally important as an affecting factor in the pairing of both 


boys and girls. 
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(1) Eg.glj.l M_behaviour pattern Includes the enumeration 
o.t behaviour pattern like « ’good, behaviour’nice behaviour s ; 
sgood manners'| 'disciplined'; etc. 



G 

B 

p 

*98 

» 88 

Difference 

*10 



,05 


OR 

2,00 

(Insignificant) 


The factor is working significantly (Table 10) and with 
the same importance in both the groups of boys tad girls. The 
difference between the proportions is not significant, meaning 
thereby, the importance of the factor for both boys' and girls' 
mutual relations is very much similar. 


til) Studies and intellectual qualities ,-- The factor 
consists of the enumerations of the qualities which are intel¬ 
lectual in nature and the qualities related to studies, such as 


good at studies' , 'very 

studious' , 

•wise', 'intelligent', etc® 


G 

B 

Mean 

• 84 

.62 

Difference 

0 22 



a 09 


CR 

2 « 44 

(Significant at 5 %) 


The difference is significant between the two percentages 
in favour of girls, meaning thereby, the factor is working 
differently in the two groups. The girls are more attracted by 
studies and intellectual qualities of their paired friends than 
boys. Moreover, the factor is insignificant in boys' mutual 




relations hue the factor :Ls highly significant (Table 10) among 
mutual re.lationship of girls® The significant difference (at 5,5 
level 0.1 confidence) here, in favour of girls, confirms that the 
factor ir; definitely important among girls pairs® 


(iii) 
responses 
r mubalJu 1 
coming and 


4- fCT-lmlty The factor hero is inclusive of various 
of the students related to nearness of 'town 1 , 'village 
or a "distant relation’ , 'sitting together in classroom 
going together to village, etc* 


G 


B 


p 

s 70 

• 92 

Difference 

.22 


°D; 

/0 

.08 


Gil 

2.75 

(Highly significant) 


The difference between the two percentages is highly sig» 
nifleant® Therefore, the boys are more attracted mutually by 
the 'proximity 1 factor than girls® Though the factor is working 
significantly in the pairing of boys and girls both (Table 10), 
yet the importance is much more greater among boys' pairs than 
among girls* pairs, and the importance is highly significant® 
This conclusion is not in conformity with the results of the 
•proximity* (page //? ) computed from the responses of the 

questionnaire® The reason might be due to the range covered by 
the two terms. In the questionnaire the proximity denotes only 
the ’nearness' of being 'class-fellows 1 and ‘nearness’ of coming 
from 'families’ know^to each other, but the factor derived from 
the students' own enumerations include many kinds of proximity® 
The girls due to the social conditions in our country do not 
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■ wliti oppurtunity oX other kinds of proximity like 1 going 

to oinnm together ! , 1 going for an evening walk together", 'going 
Lcj sport f, together®, etc* Gueb items are working among toys and 
not among girls, 'fills is the reason why we find that 'proximity® 
nas n little weight in girls' friendships* Therefore, though, the 
factor is highly significant In pairing in both hoys and girls, 
yet only the weight varies. 


(Iv) giinllarltios ,— The factor denotes all kinds of 
similarities enumerated by the students e.g*, 'similar nature®, 
'similar school achievement', 'similar tastes», etc* 

G B 


P 

Difference 


o 

Gil 


D-? 

fa 


«5S 
«14 
,09 
1,55 


>44 


(Insignificant) 


Though perception of similarities is there, yet the factor 
ia Insignificant for pairing among both boys and girls (Table 10), 
Thu insignificant working of the factor is equally important in 
both the groups, as the difference between the percentages is 
insignificant, CR value being 1*55. Therefore, we infer that the 
factor has more or less equal weight in both the groups. 


(v) Mutual relations ,*- The term is used for the enurne- 
ration of 'mutual help of any kind such as studies, exchanging 
books, and other things, 'mutual understanding' etc. 
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G 

D 

p 

*40 

a. 28 

Difference 

»12 


ll ^ 

JQ 

*09 


Cfi 

1*33 

(Insignificant) 


Thd factor though enumerated Toy both boys and girls , is 
not significant (Table 10) and the difference of the two per™ 
contagos also 5 is insignificant* Therefore, the factor is 
working with similar importance in both the groups* 


( v &) Sports *--. All kinds of 'sports qualities® enumerated 
by the students, as an attracting factor* in their friendships 


uro included* 

Gr 

B 

P 

a 06 

©16 

Difference 

©10 


° D SS 

« 06 


CEl 

1©66 

(Insignificant) 


The factor, 'Sports 1 is equally insignificant among both 
boys and girls pairs (Table 10)® 


(vli) Assertive qualities It includes the qualities 
enumerated as*, 'bold' , 'popular', 'active 1 , etc* 



G 

B 

P 

©72 

*50 

Difference 

a 22 



@ 10 


CR 

2.20 

(Significant at 5 %) 
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Tills factor, as we find In table 10, is significant among 
girls pairs but is Insignificant among boys pairs,, The difference 
also is significant in favour of girls, hut the CR value does not 
show much difference between the two percentages* The difference 
ilo significant only at 5% level of confidence* Therefore, the 
conclusion we reach, is that though the girls tend to appreciate 
the assertive qualities of their friends more than the boys do, 
yet the importance of the factor is not highly significant as 
compared to boys group® 

(viii) Submissive qualities *-»■ The heading includes all 
the submissive qualities enumerated as affecting their friend- 
ships, e.g. , 'submissive 1 , ‘quiet*, 'humble 1 , ‘modest® , etc® 

G B 


p 

*60 

«S2 

Difference 

*08 



*10 


CR 

• 80 

(Insignificant) 


The difference between the two percentages is insignifi¬ 
cant, and it is not significant as an attracting factor also 
in the pairing of both boys and girls (Table 10)® Therefore, 
the conclusion is that the factor is equally unimportant in 
both the groups® 

(ix) Negative behaviour pattern ®-®- The term is used for 
all the behaviour patterns which are negative in nature, .e.g®, 
'mischiefs', 'teasing', 'telling lies', «quarrelling *, etc. 
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a b 

P ®46 ®42 

Difference 6 Q4 

° .10 

® ®40 (Insignificant) 

The negative behaviour pattern has been enumerated by some 
pupils, us an affecting factor s but it is not significant in 
either groups (Table 10)» The difference between the two percen¬ 
tages also lc not significant (CR = *40) and this leads us to 
draw conclusion that the factor is not working significantly in 
both the groups and is equally unimportant„ 

(x) Physical appearance 



G 

B 

p 

®50 

® 20 

Difference 

b3Q 



.10 


CR 

3® 00 

(Highly significant) 


The factor does not show its significance in both the 
groups (Table 10), but it is working in 50$ pairs of girls and 
is more important among girls than among boys, for mutual 
attractions* The CR value of 3.0Q, for the difference between 
the two percentages, suggests that it is highly significant in 
favour of girls* Therefore, the conclusion is that physical 
appearance is much more important as attracting factor among 
girls pairs than among boys® 




Psychological factors®-- 

I* Interests; Interests are discussed under two heads; 

(1) likes and (ii) dislikes, 

(i) JjJlie 


G 

B 

Mean 

13*90 

10 ® 62 

6 M 

a 54 

*42 

Difference 

3*28 


D 

*68 


CR 

4.82 

(Highly significant) 

The similarity of likes 

is not 

a significant factor in 


both the groups of boys and girls (Table lo), but so far as 
importance is concerned, it is found to be of much importance 
among girls as compared to boys* The CR value of the difference 
between the means of similarity of the two groups Is highly 
significant in favour of girls* Therefore, though insignificant 
to attract both boys and girls, is of much importance in girls® 
pairing than in boys® pairing® The similarity of likes between 
the paired friends is more important in girls® group than in 
boys® group* 


(11) Dislikes 

G B 


Mean 

4*52 

<Tm 

@31 

Difference 

@08 

6 d 

*42 

CR 

@19 


(Insignificant) 
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The similarity of dislikes as an attracting factor is 
equally insignificant In both boys' and girls’ groups, as the 
Ch value of difference (.19) Is insignificant (Table 10)* 

Kooping In view both ’likes 1 and 'dislikes 1 v/e find that 
though they are not significant in similar capacity in both the 
groups 5 yet 'likes® seem to be more important among girls than 
among boys, and so far as dislike is concerned, it is equally 
unimportant in both boys and girls* 

II® Mental ability ,Studied under two heads -- 
(1) school achievement and (2) intelligence quotient® 

(1) School achievement ,-- 



G 

B 

p 

.48 

.50 

Difference 

• 02 



.10 


CR 

*20 

(Insignificant) 


The CH value of the difference between the percentage 
similarities is insignificant, meaning thereby, the importance 
of the factor is the same in both the groups* The similarity of 
School achievement between paired friends is an equally insig¬ 


nificant factor* 



G 


B 


P 

*52 .42 

Difference 

*10 


*10 

CR 

0 (Insignificant) 




.The difference between the percentages in this sub-factor 
of mental ability also 5 is insignificant. Therefore, the slmila- 
rity of factor has an insignificant part to play (Table 10) in 
both boys® and girls' pairs, and at the same time, they have 
more or less similar weight in friendships*, In other \\rords, they 
aro equally unimportant in both the groups® 

HI* Ihctraversion-.Introversion .-- The factor is studied 
under two beads - (1) extraversion, and (2) introversion® 


( 1 ) Extraversion 

G 

B 

P 

.08 

.16 

Difference 

* 08 


a ~D,ri' 

/£> 

*06 


CR 

1.33 

(Insignificant) 


The similarity of extravertive trend also work in similar 
fashion in the two groups of boys and girls. Importance of the 
factor is insignificant in the pairing of both boys and girls* 


(2) Introversion.-- 

G 

B 

P 

*34 

# 18 

Difference 

e> 16 



®09 


CH 

1*77 

(Insignificant) 


The similarity of introversion is not a significant factor 
in the pairing of both boys and girls and the direction of the 
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tendency aloo la the same (Table 10)® The difference is not so 
great , as to be a significant one. 

There!ore, the factor 8 ertraversion-lntroversion' is working 
in similar fashion in the pairing of both boys and girls, 

'^SlZSllol Qbigal needs .-- The needs are studied separately 
under two heads; (l) psychological needs from T.A.T* responses 
and (2) psychological needs from S.C.T, responses; 


( 1 ) I'.A.l'. 


a 

B 

Mean 

5.20 

4 .48 

°M 

. 28 

.25 

Difference 

*72 


°D 

*38 


CR 

1*89 

(Insignificant) 

Tho difference between the 

two mean 

s is not significant 

Therefore, the place of similarity of psychological needs in 

the two groups is the same with 

CR value 

of 1.89. 

( 2 ) 3*0/1. 


G 

B 

Mean 

9.74 

11.22 

Gm 

.42 

.42 

Difference 

1.48 


CD 

.59 


CR 

2.51 

(Significant at 5 $) 


The difference between the two means of similarity is 
significant at 5 % level of confidence. Therefore, the similarity 
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°X psychological needs , Is not -working in. sirailar fashion in the 
poll ing of boys ns well as girIs• 

There is a slight difference between the two tests results® 
The deviation is perhaps due to the nature of the tests vis®, 
the individual test and group test® There might be lesser pro¬ 
jection of needs in the group test. Moreover, the difference 
between the means of the two groups according to S.C.T. responses 
is not highly significant (significant only at 5 % level of con¬ 
fidence)® Therefore, on the whole, we can conclude that the 
trend in loth boys and girls tend to be more or less similar® 
hut the deviating results of the two tests do not lead us to any 
definite conclusion and suggest for further explorations® 


Sentiments.-- 

G 

B 

P 

.68 

• 60 

Difference 

.08 



.10 


C.R 

.80 

(Insignificant) 


The difference between the two percentages is insignificant. 
The similarity of the factor is significant in the pairing of 
girls and is insignificant among boys (Table 10)« But the insig¬ 
nificant difference between the similarity suggests that the 
factor has a similar tendency to affect the pairing of both 
boys and girls. This similar trend leads us to think that the 
similarity of sentiments has the same importance among the 
pairs of boys also. The factor might be investigated further to 
confirm the conclusions, which are still not very definite. 
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VI. Depressive state .— 

P 

Difference 
u D'/ 

on 


}3 


.26 ®42 

.16 
a 09 

1*77 (Insignificant^ 


The similarity of depressive state in paired! boys and 
girls both is an insignificant factor (Table 10). The CR value 
(1.77) oliuvs that the factor, If ever working, has a similar 
place in both the groups of boys 1 and girls 8 pairs. 


VII. Anxiety State .-- 

P 

Difference 

fJ Djj 

CR 


G B 

.66 .50 

• 16 
*10 

1*60 (Insignificant) 


Similarity of anxiety state among girls pairs is working 
significantly, and among the pairs of boys it is an insignifi¬ 
cant factor (Table 10). But the CR value of the difference between 
the percentages suggests, that, there is no significant differ¬ 
ence in the importance of this factor in the two groups. There¬ 
fore, we can infer that anxiety state is important in the pairing 
of boys also, although it does not reach a significant level. 
However, to be more definite, a comprehensive research In this 
field is necessary. 

Taking the sociological and psychological factors together. 




Graph N o 3. 5/y oiv/ng compa/i/ son o/* S/M/*AftWy /Percentage. 

of the. Pairs of Boys and Girls Studied 

'• 1 ■ . '*r«l ft j -• . - 



'J't) f J ’t« 1 2, ■? J;* 


; ’{ ,i p 


1 - 1 * 1 * j ^ 4 


1 «*!; r ' i 





arrived at earlier In this chapter. These pairs may he put under 


















and caste status is similar (Table 4> e So far 



4 (T.A.T.) and 9 (S.C.T.) as table 5 indicates, and no similarity 

1/ The maximum similarity score for psychological needs reaches 8 
in T e A.T« and 19 in S.C.T. responses and the mean similarity 
have been calculated on this basis. 









this pair In socio-economic status is 1 out of 3 sub-factors* 
Only language of communication is similar in the factor of la 
guage* Similarity in the factor ^culture and living habits 8 is 















la similar. The similarity of psychological needs is 5 (T.A.T®) 




and both of them tend to be in a state of anxiety* 

Pair No® 41 (weak pair - 16+ / 16+) s Socio-economic status 
Is similar® Language Is similars The similarity in. the factor of 
"culture and living habits 1 is 12 out of 17 items (Table 4), 
Proximity also plays its role. 


2 ' 







pattern and other assertive qualities,. 

The similarity of likes is in 13 items and of dislikes is in 

4 items (Table 5)* No similarity in mental ability of tho two 
friends io manifest. In psychological needs the similarity score is 

5 (T./i,T,) and 7 (d.C.T.) in this pair (Table 5). Though both of 
them have the tendency of having introvertive trend, no similarity 
in trend of sentiments is manifest. They tend to be of depressive 
types. 

The above discussion of pairs picked up at random from the 
fifty pairs of boys shows that though the factors are relevant, 
yofcj their relevance may be suspected due to no deviation of the 
similarity percentage in strong and weak pairs and the suspicion 
may load us to think that there is some other factor also (factor 
x) which is responsible for all these pairings (mutual friendships) 

Of jaJ? 13 ® 

Pair No. 1 (strong pair 15+ / 15+)s Vocational status and 








status is similar,, The mothertoiigue of the friends is different 
while tho expressing language is the same® The similarity of 
’culture and living habits' is in 7 items out ©f X? (Table 7)® 
Proximity has little part to play. In their own enumeration, 
their relationship is affected by behaviour patterns both negative 
and positive® They enjoy each others® company in mischiefs® 

The similarity of likes is in 15 items and of dislikes is 
in 4 items (Table 8)« The mental ability factor is dissimilar® The 
similarity of psychological needs according to T®A«T® and S,C 6 T® 
responses is 3 f ^respectively (Table 8)® No similar trends of 
extraversion-introverslon, but trend of sentiments manifests its 
similarity. 

Pair No® 5 (strong pair 16+ / 15+); The socio-economic 
status is similar® They do not possess similar mothertongue, but 
the language of communication la similar. 8 Culture and living 
habits' are similar in 10 items out of 17® Proximity is a relevant 
factor in this case® Behaviour pattern and good looks are effective 
factors in their mutual attractions® 

Tho likes are similar in 17 items and dislikes are in 3 
items (Table 8)® Mental ability also tends to be similar (simila¬ 
rity lies in both the sub-factors - school achievement and intel¬ 
ligence quotient)• The similarity in the psychological needs is 6 
(TeA.T.) and 7 (S.C.T.). The extravertive-introvertlve trends do 
not show similarity, Th© trends of sentiments are similar® Both 
the girls are in a state of anxiety® 

Pair No® 13 (strong pair 15+ / 15+) s They are similar in 


The maximum total similarity is 10 (T»A*T*) and 16 (S,C«T«)• 




of culture and living habits is similar in 13 items out of 1? 




















or In 


economic status Is in respect of 2 Items out of 3. Language Is 
similar. The similarity of 'culture and living habits' Is 17 out 






similar. They have similarity in 3 needs out of 10 (T*.A.T ffl ) and 
in 11 needs out of 16 (S.C.T,). No similar tendency of being intro- 




he s 



















ads to mutual friendships*, B 
girls are making pairs because of a certain level of similarity 
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S ociologi cal fa ctors .-- 
() ^ocio-eoonoiuic status and Language: 
Goutiuooncy 5'alile l (Boys) 

Language 




M.T.i/ 

l.c.2/ 

Total 


Voc, status^/ 

22 

25 

47 

Jocio- 

Bco. status^/ 

30 

34 

64 

economic 





status 

Caste status 

40 

46 

86 


Total 

92 

105 

197 


C 

= 0 




X 2 

= 0 



Coutin 0 ency Table 2 (Girls) 







Language 




M.T. 

L.C. 

Total 


Voc. status 

20 

23 

43 

Cocio- 

Eco. status 

30 

35 

65 

economic 





status 

Caste status 

39 

50 

89 


Total 

89 

108 

197 


C 

= .02 




X 2 

= .08 




n 

= 2 




P = more than .95 

The Chi-square value in both boys and girls indicates that 
there is no relationship between the two variables socio¬ 
economic status, and language in the pairing phenomenon of boys 

to ejlf cun 

as^of girls, 

I7TIX - Mothertongue 

2/ J?,L 0 C- Language of Communication or expression, 

3/ Voc. status - Vocational status. 

4/ Eco. status - Economic status. 
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and Culture and liv ing habits .»- 

Contingency Tulle 3 (Toys) 

Culture and living halits 




3-6 

6-9 

9,12 

12-15 

15-18 

Total 


Voc, status 

1 

1 

4 

12 

7 

25 

Jocio- 

economic 

iiico * status 

1 

2 

9 

14 

8 

34 

status 

Caste status 

1 

2 

14 

18 

11 

46 


Total 

3 

5 

27 

44 

26 

105 


C 


.14 


= 2.09 


n =8 

f = 0.95 


Contingency Table 4 (uirls) 


Culture and living habits 




6-9 

9-12 

12-15 

15-13 

Total 


Voc. status 

1 

5 

11 

6 

23 

Coclo¬ 
se on omie 

3co* status 

1 

9 

17 

8 

35 

status 

Caste status 

2 

14 

22 

12 

52 


Total 

4 

28 

50 

26 

110 


C = -.12 

X 2 = 18.50 

n =6 

P lies beyond the table 


The calculations of »C» in boys group - between the two 
variables of 'socio-economic status' and 'culture and living 
habits' suggest that the factors are working independently. The 





















Proximity 




Cf 

W. 

Total 


Voc, status 

23 

14 

37 

Soclo- 

economic 

Eco* status 

34 

22 

56 

status 

Caste statue 

50 

31 

81 


Total 

10? 

67 

174 


C 3 Q 

(T> 

y? so 

The S C B for 1 socioeconomic status 1 and s proximity 8 — in 
both the groups of boys and girls pairs, suggests that the two 
variables are not related® The X s value is not significant for C 
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Contingency Table ? (Boys); 

Physical appearance and other contributing factors 


| iJei>jait ^ unmiin JLUI.III_L f 1 Jin i: nr-1. ryT 

X 2 . 

3 

4 

5 

6 

"Fji" 

8 

9 ‘ 

10 


Voe . status 

21 18 

22 

13 

9 

5 

15 

14 

9 

5 

131 

fSocIo F.co® status 
ecauJfdcG 

29 22 

32 

IS 

11 

6 

ie 

20 

11 

7 

175 

status Caste status 40 28 

43 

21 

14 

9 

24 

24 

19 

10 

232 

Total 

90 es 

97 _ 

52 

34 

20 

5S 

58 

39 

22 

538 

G 

~ @05 










yJs* 

lit 

= 1.35 










11 

« 18 










f' U r i ft 

•11* 










Contingency Table 8 

(Girls ) s 









Physical appearance 

and 

other contributing factors 



i. 3, 

3 

4 

5 

6 

JL_ 

8 

9 

-10. ... 

Total 

Vac, status 

23 19 

13 

11 

9 

2 

14 

14 

8 

13 

126 

Socle*, Eoo* status 

35 29 

26 

19 

14 

2 

21 

21 

15 

17 

199 

economic 

status Caste status 

49 42 

g 

28 

20 

3 

36 

30 

23 

25 

291 

Total 

107 90 

74 

58 

43 

7 

71 

65 

46 

55 

616 


C s @99 

X 2 = 30791*03 

n ™ 18 

P lies beyond the table 

Keeping in view the values of 'C» and X s for the factors ’socio¬ 
economic status’ and ’physical appearance and other contributing factors 
we find that they are working differently in the two groups of boys and 
girls* 





(5) Ijan^uagg„ and. Culture and^ living habits . — 
Contingency Table 9 (Boys) % 

Culture and living habits® 


i*mrvm3Bj ■ST* err ^ t „ T . n ^. . 1 -— 1T _ ^---. 

3=6 

..6-9.. 9«12 

12® 15 

is® 18 

TofaX 


M.T. 

1 

1 11 

21 

10 

44 


Language 

1 

2 13 

22 

12 

50 


Total 

2 

3 24 

43 

22 

94 



G 

~ o 06 






X 8 

S .34 






n 

= 4 






P 

~ more than .85 




Contingency Table 10 (Girls 

): 







Culture and living habits 




0«wQ 

. 9-13 12-15. 


Wtmmm 



M.T. 

1 

8 18 

12 

39 



Language L.C® 

2 

14 22 

12 

50 



Total 

3 

22 40 

24 

89 




C 

s ® 11 






X 2 

= 1.09 






n 

= 3 






P 

lies between .80 

- .70 




There seems to be an independent place of the tw© factors 
•culture and living habits' and 'language 8 in the pairing of friends 
In both groups of boys and girls® The X values for factors among boys 
and girls .34 and 1.09 maintain the hypothesis of no relationship 






c 

X 2 

n 

P 


* -.01 
= *01 
s 1 
= @90 


The X 2 value in boys group is zero and therefore, we can conclu_. 


that there is no association between the factors of ^proximity * and 
•language 1 * These factors are independent of each other in the girls 
group also as P is at *90 level, X 2 value being *01* We do not find 

















P ~ more than 99^ 

Contingency Table 14 (Girls): 

Physical appearance and other contributing factors 



1 

~3 

3 

4 

£ 

6 

mm 

jl 

~9 

-IQ 

Total 

M« T«, 

39 

32 

28 

18 

15 

1 

27 

24 

16 

17 

217 

Language LaC* 

49 

42 

35 

29 

20 

B 

36 

30 

23 

25 

292 

Total 

88 

74 

63 

47 

35 

B 

63 


39 

42 

509 


C = ®05 

X 2 ~ 1,28 


n s 9 


P a more than ®@5 



o 












































3-6 1 1 

1 1 

Culture 9-12 13 5 

& living 

habits 12-15 18 13 

15-18 11 11 


JLJL. 
1 1 
2 2 
13 3 

20 12 
10 4 


Total 44 31 46 22 































































C - ,64 

X 2 s 34*69 

n "24 

P lies between «10 - *05 


U The factor 'interest 5 is studied under two heads viz,, 
’likes® and 'dislikes® and all the contingency tables 
will follow taking these two sub-heads as separate 
independent factors?. Therefore g the relation ox ciXl toe 
factors with 1 likes' first be studied s then with 
'dislikes®. 



Contingency Table 22 (Girls): 


Dislikes 










<15-54 
55" G4 
Total 


Contingency Table 24 (Girls) 


4 


6 


10 


112 
25 20 45 

C s ,30 

X 2 * 4*45 

n ™ 4 

P lies between 0*30 - 0 


50 


Mental ability 













1/ Extraversion 
8/ Introversion 


















Likes 


65 















C B o56 

X 2 = 22 e 84 

n = 20 

P lies beyond the table 

Contingency Table 28 (Girls),* 

Psychological needs (T.A.T*) 

’ ——o w "9~l L 0-19' 20-29 30-39 40^49“‘^0^59^6^69“”TotaT 












* 160 = 

o 

The ^ value is 22®84 for 'C* between the two variables 'likes' 
and ’psychological needs' In the group of boys«. and the relationship 
Is strong no the P lies beyond the tables The hypothesis of no-rela® 
tionship in discredited in any chance expectancy® Therefore } w© find 
that the 'psychological needs' (according to T,A,T. analysis) and 
3 likes 5 are strongly associated, and working together® In the group 
of girls alsoj li d value 43.01 with n = 36 and /jjjja - /sivl equals 
to 3*35 Id highly significant® Therefore, the two variables »- simi¬ 
larity of 'psychological needs' (T.A.T®) and 'likes 8 is associated 
to each other® Here we find a similar tendency in both the groups of 
boys and girls pairs® 



Contingency Table 29 (Boys) s 


Psychological needs (S®C®T B ) 








Contingency Table 30 (Girls): 


Psychological needs(S.C.T.) 




30 

40-49 50-59 

60-69 70-79 

i^aci 

25-34 

3 


2 

2 

1 

8 

35 a ®4: / i 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

16 

4G* w 34 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

12 

Likes 55 ■“•04 


3 

3 

4 


10 

0£>**"74 







?5»84 


1 

1 

1 


3 

85-94 




1 


1 

Total 

1 6 

10 

16 

13 

3 1 

50 


C 3 a 81 

X = 95.39 

n = 36 

P s Beyond the table (/2x 2 - /2n»l = 4all) 

The probability of the >C’ to fall between the 80# and 70# 
chance leads us to say that there is no relationship between Slikes' 
and 'psychological needs' as expressed from the S.C.T. The psycholo¬ 
gical needs from T.A.T, are strongly associated with 'likes'® This 
difference of result might be due to inadequate projection In the 
S«C*T. This difference of the T.A.T, and S.C.T. is found in boys group 
only therefore ? we can suspect only a lack of projection. In the girls 
group the X° value 95*39 f with n = 36 aijd /2x^ - /2n^T = 4.11, is 
highly significant and the result tallies with that we get from the 
combination of psychological needs (T.A.T.) and likes. Hence, the 
trend is definitely different in the two groups of boys and girls® 
Among boys s the factors are working independently but among girls 
the two variables are strongly associated. 







X 2 = 3*63 

n s 6 


P lies between 0*80 and 0*70 









Ha 


as the /*. value is not significant. The observed results are alose 
to those to be O'pocted on the hypothesis of independence® In the 
glrir. group also, P lies between ,80 and ,70 and the X s is not 


two variables in both the groups® In this combination also, we find 
a similar trend in, the two groups, 


(7) bikes and Depressive sta 


Depressive State 


Total 


15'•24 
25 «34 
35 "44 




P lies between s 50 to ,,30 

The a 2 value In the group of boys indicates that the two 
variables, similarity of 'depressive' state and similarity of 
'likes 0 are independent of each other. The X 2 is not significant 
ao the P lies at ,30, and the factors are not associated® Like™ 
wise, in the group of girls also, we find the X value not signi¬ 
ficant to depict the real association between similarity of 
depressive state and likes. The trend is the same in the two 
groups. The factors are not significantly working (Table 10) , and 
whatever be the place in the pairing phenomenon (significant or 







a 165 s 


(c) >an:lcty state . - - 

Contingency Table 35 (Boys); 

Anxiety 


- — - — 

A 


„„ € __ 

15-24 

4 

A 

8 

25-34 

6 

8 

14 

*<'•*, oy 35«44 

9 

8 

17 

46*'54 

5 

4 

9 

55-64 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

25 

25 

50 


C 

* o 09 



X 2 

— @41 



n 

s 4 



P 

* ®98 


Contingency Table 36 (Girls)s 


Anxiety 



A 

cK 


25**34 

2 

6 

8 

35-44 

10 

6 

16 

46 “54 

9 

3 

12 

55-64 

9 

1 

10 

Li! o« 65 "74 

1 


1 

75-84 

1 

1 

2 

85-94 

1 


1 

Total 

33 

17 

50 


C - @41 


n 


P 


10 ® 10 
0 










'T'hu two tsblen for boys and girls both suggest that the factors 


•ai.vlf t,y ntc-to 1 and 1 likeC are not associated to each other* They 
aro vor^l/.g independently, irrespective of the effect they have 
created., among boys the similarity of both the factors Is insigni¬ 
ficant (Tnbl.e 1C), among girls pairs the similarity of anxiety state 
In u significant factor (Table 10) and similarity of likes is ineig- 
nlfionr.t (Table 10) and. they aro working independently. There is no 
relationship between the two factors. So far as the relationship 
between the two variables is concerned the trend in the two groups 
in Rtf ! ha', and if we oee the (Table 10) showing the comparative 
tendency of the factors we find that the difference between the two 
percentages (*CG and .go) is insignificant, which confirms the trend 
of tin an;Jety state to be similar, but trend in the likes is sig¬ 
nificantly different. However, so far as the trend of the Indepen¬ 
dence' of the two factors Is concerned the trend Is the same among 
thu pairs of.' boys as well as girls. 

(9) hi:; . likes and Mental ability .«- 
Contingency Table 37 (Boys): 










Dislikes 


1Q«19 

20-29 

30-39 

40*49 

50"DS 

60-69 

70-79 

80—89 

Total 


3*06 


Th© z 2 value in the group of hoys Is insignificant, as P 11 
at. a ?o• Therefore, 'mental ability' and 'dislikes' are not assoc 
They are working independently® In the same way, in the group of 


p j- Both the factors as determinants of mutual relations in 
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(10) I^g3j.h£i;.amL^ctraver sl on-introversion . 
Contingency Table 3S (Boys); 


Extraversion-introversion 



Dislikes 


10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

Total 


4 9 76 








^incrag noys, l ~ e o0 and so the X value is not significant to 
show the association in the two variables* In the same way in the 
group of girls also 5 X f‘ value equals 4®76 and P =: ,70, loading us 
to lafe^ that the association is still lesser or the factors are 
independent of each other® Therefore, we do not find any real, 


the same * 

(11) Dislikes and Psy chologica l needs (T,A,T*).«- 
Contingency Table 41 (Coys); 

Psychological needs (T®A„T®) 

ms 4 ‘25-34 35-44^45-54“ 55-64 i‘ota; 


10-19 

20«S9 

Dislikes 30-39 






































The X 2 value Is signifleant on ,02 level in th© group of boys 


group of girls "the value does not reach "the level of sigxi3.iica.nce 


the 


dently, H 0 re 3 the trend is slightly different in the two groups 
of boys and girls. 






t i,s Ilk op 


20-2 

3 


50-59 

60-69 

Total 


KI*1 


10-19 

2 

3 

5 

20-29 

18 

9 

27 

30-39 

4 

1 

5 

40-49 

6 

2 

8 

50^59 

1 

1 

2 

6Q®69 

1 


1 

70-79 




80-89 

1 


1 

Total 

34 

16 

50 
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The two variables * sentiments' and 'dislikes 5 are working in 
association with each other in both the groups of boys and girls, 

*5 

as the }l a voluo is significant with P beyond the table® But there 
is no association between these two factors in the group of girls* 
The trend is net the same in the two groups. 


(Id) Bial lkos and Depressive sta te * -. 

Contingency Table 47 (Boys)? 

Depressive state 




A 

ck 

'Total 


0»9 

2 


2 


10 “19 

2 

1 

3 


20-29 

8 

17 

25 

Dielike b 

3Q»39 

5 

2 

7 


40-49 

4 

5 

9 


50-59 


2 

2 


60=69 


2 

2 


Total 

21 

29 

50 


C - .41 

X 2 5 10,10 

n = 6 


P 


,10 




chances of the factors to be independent of each other. The X 2 


association between the two factors® Similarly, among girls, the 
chance expectency plays even a greater role, the F being equal to 
®80® The two factors in consideration in girls pairs also, ar© 
working independently® There is no real relationship between the 
two variables in both the groups and so the trend tends to be similar 








( 1 fi) Via?- 1 4S74 pty state. 

Gont1.tv”r>ncjr Tr>ble 49 (Boys)j 


Arjyiety^ 

cL 


"ToFal" 


in„i<3 


Of\ no 

V/ (7 ” «w 


Dislikes 


30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

Total 


8*9? 


Om’.-jI*T able GO (Girls)s 


4mxietv 
' ’ rl 


Dislikes 


10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-53 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

Total 
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ih-.. , vdlucj (8.97) ? for the independence of the factors -- 
1 li„', >n ' <aia 'onriety state *, suggests that, the two variables 

;j re not associated to each, other* They are working independently 
th,on:-,h both am Insignificant (Table 10) in simil ar capacity as 
af'i'ocfirn, mutual relation ships among boys. The X 2 value (25.35) 
in the group ol girls ic significant } so the two factors in const- 
0oration >>ero work in association* The tendency of the factors for 


wX-K;j,n ; ; Independently indicates that tho trend 
the pairing of boys and girls. 


is not the same in 


(it}) Ment al ab i lity and Extra,verslon-introvorsion .-» 
Contingency Table 51 (Boys): 


Extrover sion-introve r sion 




nm 

mssmmm 

Total 


Och* Ach* 

4 

4 

8 

Kent a) ability 

I a Q © 

4 

3 

7 


Total 

8 

7 

15 


C 


*07 



X 2 

r 

*25 



n 

ST 

1 



p : 

lies between 

.70 - .50 


Contingency Table 

52 (Girls): 

Extraversion-introversion 



Ext. 

Int„ 

Total 


Sch® Ach e 


8 

8 

Mental ability 

I.Q* 

1 

10 

11 


Total 

1 

18 

19 


C 

S 

.20 



X 2 

ss 

*79 



n 

- 

1 



P = .50 
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a UO 

£? 1gulfleant, 
id loth the 


the croup b of boys and girls 9 the X & value is not 
there is no real association between the two variables 
groups. The similarity of 'mental ability' and simila- 


rity o l trends of 'extroversion^introverslon 1 though Insignificant 


1 uo torn in the phenomenon of mutual relations s yet whatever be the 
role they ploy } they play it independently® The trend (Table 10 and 
the contingency tables 51 and 52 show) is approximately the same in 


boys mid girls both® 


(17) builtul_ ability and Psychological needs (T,A e T») 
CoiiLLugoney Table 53 (Boys); 

Psychological needs (T,A„T,) 

~ ToHI 

Sch. Ach, 2 4 7 5 5 2 25 

Mental 

ability 1 4 7 4 2 2 20 

Total 3 8 14 9 7 4 45 


C ~ ,16 

X 2 ~ 1,18 
n ™ 5 


,95 


Contingency Table 54 (Girls) § 


Psychological needs (T 8 A„T 9 ) 




0-9 10-19 15^29 30^3940^49 


6Q“69_ 

Total 

Mental 

Sch ® 


1 3 

7 

6 

3 

4 

24 

ability 

l.Q. 

1 

1 5 

8 

4 

3 

3 

25 


Total 

1 

2 8 

15 

10 

6 

7 

49 


C 

r 

X c 

n 

P 


■»20 

2,15 

6 


90 










£Lo factors 'mental ability* and 'psychological needs 1 are 
working independently in boys r as well as in girls" groap a The 
value is insignificant ? I s being equal to *95 and „90 in the two 
groups oi boys and girls respectively„ Therefore 9 we can infer 
firstly that there is no real relationship between the two and 
secondly the tendency is similar among both boys arid girls pairing 
phenomenon« 


(13) Me ntal ability & Psychological need s (S«C,T.) #- =» 
Contingency Table 55 (Boys): 

Psychological needs (S»C*T.) 




25-34 3S-44 45-54 55-64 

65-74 

75-04 

'“Total 



Cebu Ach. 

5 5 

9 

4 


1 

24 


Mental 









ability 

I © H © 

3 7 

4 

5 

1 

1 

21 



Total 

'.8 12 

13 

9, 

1 

2 

45 




C 

= 

*2? 







X 2 

= 

3®54 







n 

= 

5 







P 

E 

®7Q 

«*» * 50 




Contingency Table 

56 (Girls); 










Psychological needs (S.C.T.) 




10-19 20-29 30-39. 

12^9 50-59. 


70*79 

mm 


Sch» Ach® 

1 3 

2 

9 

6 

2 

1 

24 

Mental 









ability 

X ® Q © 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 


26 



1 7 

7 

15 

13 

5 

1 

49 



C 

= 

*71 







X 2 

— 

49*81 







n 


6 






P lies beyond the table 

The variables 'mental ability' and 'psychological needs 
(S 9 G.T«) * are not working in association with each other in the 
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groups of boys but the relation of the two factors is significant 
in the group of girls* 

C19) Mental_ability and, Sentiments• ~- 


Contingency Table 

57 

(Boys) ; 


Sentiments 





A 

oh 

Total 



Sell* A oh 

13 

12 

25 

Mental ability 


I e si * 

12 

3 

20 



T otal 

25 

20 

45 



C 

= 

* 08 




X 2 

~ 

«29 




n 

= 

1 




P 

= 

«YQ - ®50 


Contingency Table 

58 

(Girls)i 


Sentiments 





A 

Civ 

Total 



Sch * Aeh 0 

13 

11 

24 

Mental ability 


X ® Q © 

20 

5 

25 



Total 

33 

16 

49 



C 

= 

e27 




X S 

= 

3«85 




n 

= 

1 




P 

- 

®05 


In the group 

2 

of boys the X 

value 

lies between 

*70 - ®50 and 


is not significant to indicate a real association between 'mental 
ability 5 and 'sentiments', l.e., the two variables are not working 
together* The factors under consideration are associated with each 
other in the group of girls* They are not independent variables* 

The X 2 value reaches the si level of significance* Hence, the trend 
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is^similar In both the groups of boys and girls® 


(20) Mental ability and Depressi ve state®-™ 
Contingency Table 59 (Boys): 

Depressive state 




A 

ri 

Total 


Sch. Ache 

11 

14 

25 

Mental ability 

I.Q. 

7 

13 

20 


Total 

18 

27 

45 


C 


@09 



X 2 

= 

.37 



n 

s 

1 



P lies between .70 « ®50 


Contingency Table 

60 (Girls): 

Depressive state 




A 

ck 

total 


Sch. Ach. 

4 

20 

24 

Mental ability 

I.Q . 

6 

19 

25 


Total 

10 

39 

49 


c 

= 

,09 



X 2 

= 

.40 



n 

= 

1 



P 

2S 

.50 


lie do not find any difference of 

tendency regarding associa™ 

tion in the two groups of boys and girls. In the group 

of boys the 

two variables are 

independent of each 

s 

other as the X 

value is @37 


and P is between @70 and *50. There is no real association between 
the two factors — 'mental ability* and 'depressive state* as related 
to pairing phenomenon* In the group of girls also the X value («09) 
is insignificant, as the P equals to .50» the two factors are working 
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independently of each other* Thus in this combination we find same 
trend in the two groups of boys and girls* 

(SI) Ifonta3- ability and Anxiety state.— 

Contingency Table Cl (Boys) % 

Anxiety 




A 

ok. 

Total 


Lj cli ® A 0 0 

10 

16 

26 

Mental ability 

I.Q. 

10 

10 

20 


Total 

20 

2S 

46 


C 

= 

.11 



X 2 

s 

©56 



n 

ss 

1 



P 

= 

»50 


Contingency Table 62 

(Girls): 


Anxiety 




A 

ch- 

Total 


Sch. Ach® 

18 

6 

24 

Mental ability 

I.Q. 

19 

6 

25 


Total 

37 

12 

49 


c 


.01 



X 2 

" 55 . 

*005 



n = 1 

P lies between .95 - @90 

The X s value in the group of boys is ©56 with P equal to ®5Q 
1, e* , the chi™square is not significant to indicate that the factors 
ai'o not associated to each other® And the X value of *01 with P 
lying between *95 and »90 ? does not give any indication of associa™ 
tion® Therefore, the inference is that mental ability and anxiety 
are not working, in association to both the groups of boys and 


girls® 





C = ,58 

X 2 = 10.65 

n » 5 

P as ,10 - ,05 

In the croup of hoys the similarity of extravertive«introv@r» 
tive trend in the paired friends is not working In association with 
the similarity of psychological needs* The two variables^ if ever 
have any place In the pairing phenomenon $ ar© independent of each 
other, But in the group of girls the two factors tend to show some 
association as 2? lies between »1Q ■* @05 j j th©y arc dependent 
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(23) i oy P -t on "• In t rovers 1 on and 

Contingency Table 65 (Boya)s 


1 needs (S.C.T.), 




Or.: 


hvtritverslon. 

inircvciv-iou 


lixt. 

Int* 

Total 


Psychological needs (S*C*T.) 

feMI3iS3E&l . slsMUIZziimMI^sEiE 

114 1 18 

3 3 12 9 

4 4 5 3 1 17 


Q f = *48 

X 2 b 5,09 

n = 5 

P - *50 - *30 

Conti»t b on«ir Tahiti 0C (Girls): 

Psychological needs (S.C*T,) 

_ZZZIIZIZEig 05^ S30^0a30fi5EII°SiI 

iiXt. 12 1 4 

h 1 t.ea7 „• I.-'. - ! on- 

,introversion Int* 3 3 3 6 1 1 17 

Total 3 4 5 7 1 1 21 


C *34 

X 2 " 2,74 

n = 5 

P = *80 

The two factors, 1 extraversion-introversion 1 and 'psychological 
needs* from S*C,T*, according to the above contingency tables do 
not chow any association between themselves, in both the groups of 
boys and girls® Here we find similar tendency in the two groups® 
Hence, regarding the independence of the factors extroversion- 
introversion and psychological needs according to T S A,T @ arid 
S*C®T* responses, the definite conclusions are still in the 

dark* 
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( VA) i'tFi-y^££j,£P;lBtrovertjlgn. and Sentiment s., 

Cuntlr>',f-ncy Table 67 (Boys); 


ii. 


Sentiment* 

teu'.l BF awm myuBgMare ta 

Cf 


Total 


2xt 9 5 3 8 

ibAmv/ortion- Int. 3 6 9 

introversion 

Total 8 9 17 


C ~ e 28 
X 2 S 1.45 

n ~ l 

P = .20 


Canting may Table G8 (Girls) j 


Sentiments 



Ext. 

3 

E:: travel* r. ion- 

Int. 

12 

in trover cion 

Total 

15 


1 

5 

6 


Total 

4 

17 

21 


C s ,04 

X 2 = *03 

n = 1 

P = .90 - .80 

The chi-square value, in the group of hoys ? for the indepen¬ 

dence of “sentiments' and * ext reversion- introversion* of 1.45 with 
p s @ 20 indicates that the factors are working independently, though 
they are insignificant factors (Table 10) In. the pairing of boys. 

The factors 'similarity of sentiments' and 'similarity of extraver- 
si on-introversion * in the group of girls also are not associated to 
each other as the chi-square value lies between «90 - .80. There¬ 
fore j in the two groups the two factors in consideration are in¬ 
dependent variables® 
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Contingency T; 

able 69 (Boys); 


^ VJ 1 Ks J* v C? 



at* «ja ei Ktt-IMB< [».' «V»>W>iiaa*iE «■ 



Depressive 

state 

,, ( ... ,, „ -m, ,_ tt- . r 



I 

_ ©C 

Total 


Ext® 


1 

rj 

8 

iS/trj version- 
i ntrovernicn 

Ini/ ®. 


3 

6 

9 


Total 


4 

13 

17 



C 

s 

*24 




X 2 

S 

la 04 




n 

“ 

1 




P 

= 

*30 


Contingency T 

able 70 (Girls) *. 








Depressive state 




A 

dr 

Total 


Ext® 


1 

3 

4 

Lxtraversion- 
introversion 

lilt,, 


9 

8 

17 


Total 


10 

11 

21 



c 

= 

• 21 




X 2 

•s 

12*53 




n 

S 

1 



P lies beyond the table 


The similarity of 'depressive state 1 and 'extraversion- 
introversion f among boys pairs are independent variables as the 
chi""Rt}U.cire value does not reach the level of significance* On the 
other hand among the girls pairs the two factors in consideration 




(^ J ) sir Introversion and An x iety state * =»» 
Contingency Table ?x (Boys)j 

Anxiety 

— ---—,—.— - , A <•--» 

Ext* 2 6 8 

ilxtrav*.;r,«ion» Int. 4 5 9 

introversion 

Total 6 11 17 


*20 


*71 


n = l 

P = *50 - *30 


Contingency Table 72 (Girls): 



Anxiety 

‘"“'T fotal 


Ext. 22 4 

Extraversion- Int. 12 5 17 

Introversion 

Total 14 7 21 

G S .17 

X 2 a .62 

n =1 

P = .50 

Among the group of boys there Is no overlap of the two factor 
"similarity of anxiety state' and 'similarity of extroversion- 
introversion* as the X 2 value is not significant with P lying 

C*JUL. 

between ®5Q — .30j therefor©, the two factors and independent 

variables in the pairing phenomenon of boys® In the case of pairs 

2 

of girls also the factors are Independent variables, as the X 
value does not reach the level of significance, rather P lies at 
,50. Hence, the combination of the two factors is working in the 
same way in the two groups of boys and girls® 












Ihc 1 similarity of 'psychological needs 5 (T.A.T.) and simila¬ 
rity ot 8 psychological needs' (S.C.T,) taken as two variables lead 
uw to infer that they are not associated as the chi-square in both 
the groups Is not significant« The independence of the variables, 
we get iTow the two tests, lead us to think that the factor “slmi- 
lafity of psychological needs' is working independently in the 
pairing of friends in both the groups. The factor might be insigni¬ 
ficant in its similar capacity (Table 10) 5 and whatever be the 
place in pairing phenomenon, they are working independently® It is 
very likely that different needs must have found expression in 
different intensity, and there is an extra inclusion of need for 
'negativism 1 in OCT responses. Thus the results might be confirmed 
by further researches. However, as the similarity of ‘psychological 
needs 8 is not significantly (Table 10) working in both the groups 
of boys and girls pairs and the tendency is the same in the two 


groups. 

(28) knvcholo Hical needs (T.A.T,) and Sentiments.— 






G a .21 

X^ — 2 e31 

n = 6 

P a *90 

The chi-square equals to 3®33 with P lying between ®YQ and 
*50 In the boys* group, is Insignificant to Indicate the real 
asncciat ion between the two factors 'similarity of sentiments 0 and 
the •similarity of psychological needs* (T B A 9 I @ ) 0 Therefore, the 
two variables are working independently in the pairing of hoys ? 


Similarly ? In the girls* group also* the two factors are independent 
variables, as the X^ value is 2*31 with P = a90* Hence ? the two 








30 
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The 'psychological needs (T,A,T e ) 8 and 'depressive state* are 
(ley.i-iiucTit varieties In boys croup as the chi-square is 275.52 with 
i’ bryonu the tablw, hut the trend In not tho same among girls pairs. 
The rJ'idlerity of ’depressive state* and the similarity of ’psycho- 
logical needs’ (T.A.T,) are independent variables in the pairing 
pheno/iiLUon of girls as tho P lies between »50 and *30. The trend 
bore wo find In tho two groups is different,, 


(30) Psycho .logical 


noetic (T.iuT.) 

v " -*i* **rm v—-»i *’►(»' HSv Bt 4 « fit 


and Anxiety St at e.—— 


Contingency Table 79 (Boys) s 


Anxiety 



* ov iw.i »** ®*"i rhtij+vrrti! fr* **•-»««&»,itfy was—By ifsi i K«: 

A 

~~TT— 

Total 


F) TK 1,4 

1 

2 

3 


15 <*24 

6 

4 

10 


20 -34 

8 

9 

17 

Psychological 

35->44 

8 

4 

12 

needs (TAT) 

45 “Sd. 

1 

5 

6 


55-64 

1 

1 

2 


Total 

25 

25 

50 


0 = ,30 

X 8 = 4 8 95 

n =5 

P = «50 » ®30 
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Go'itin;, «joy T:VkK* ho, 

00 (thirls); 






Anxiety 


tf > v • ' h ‘ * ‘ H " ' “ ' - * * * W — 1*T 

ratrawm-te e* a ,cRL-i|'n cj , 

'■’*•** >Wi i« "8 «»«« wnr 

*>a — r ^- ! - nriTitdflrfriT- rtf *^fc:fln<r.n«—u «jasn»a.&^SB'"'WTiitf?nr,&y«i toiler to TBrtaiMi? 

A _ vi __^ ...Total. _ 


0 w ?) 

1 


1 


10-10 

1 

1 

2 


<00-29 

7 

3 

10 

Porch log’col 
need” ( r V | ’) 

30-30 

11 

5 

16 


A(M 9 

? 

3 

10 


5U-59 

3 

3 

6 


60«Cv 

3 

2 

5 


nvui 

33 

17 60 


n 

v» 

™ *18 




<■/ 

r 

“ 1.67 




n 

* 6 




P 

™ .95 



lh<- •'•hl-nqware, 

in the group of hoys is 

equal to 4 

,95 and the 


J, 


.lit,'! between «SO « 


,30 and so the two factors are working Inde- 


porukmtJy. In the group of girls also, the factors 'anxiety state’ 
and ’psychological needs' (I.A.T.) seeia to be working independently, 
Hence, we find, in both the groups the two factors under considera¬ 
tion, are working independently. 




m 


(o —X4*-w.■?»*.) and Centlmentn 

h>Mt:tn,„* >.'jy '’able 21 (Boys): 


A 


Ben tii 

d- 


15 "24 


i'".„v io.Pl 

!'> r, '.'U 11 \ jA.L* ) 


25-34 6 
35-44 6 
45-54 12 
55-04 4 
05-74 1 
75-34 1 
Total 30 


3 

p 


1 


20 


C = .42 

X 2 as 10.71 

n " 6 

P lies between .10 


Contingency Table 32 

(Girls)s 


Sentirn 



“ A 



J||KKKKMb|| 


1 



4 

2 



8 

£ 

Psychological 

40-49 

9 

1 

needs (OCT) 





50-59 

9 

4 


GO'- 69 

3 



70-79 

1 



Total 

34 

X* 


C 

Z£ 

.32 


X s 

= 

5.70 














Xu the boys* group the factors ‘sentiments 6 and the 'pnyebolo 
tile'll are tend inti to he associated as the value 

is It/*Vi with ? lying between e io and *Q5 level of significance® 
I'ho fan turn tending to be dependent variables* But In the 
girls 1 groups the two factors are working independently as the 
1 «bU «* 


(32) ir.pjbolO'jical needs (JOT) and Depressive state.— 
ln«vu!./:ney !Pub3o 33 (Boyo)s 

Depressive state 


Mn to*» WiJSJttiaroi Mr* i n 


A 


15“24 X 
25-34 2 
35»44 7 


~3C 

5 

r 

o 


Total 
1 
7 
12 


Psychological 
needs (JOT) 


45-54 


7 


S 


15 





Depressive state 









10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

Psychological 40-49 

needs (GOT) 

50-59 
60 a* 69 


70-79 

Total 













* ,li ' u r,,; ^i^ctivQXy and are insignificant as the P equals to 
/if; rnd •HO. JnereJuj.'H, the Wo factory ‘similarity of anxiety 

Vui ° r psycho Logical needs* (from 3 t C*T. rospon- 

L: '"- Independently, In the group of boys both the 

1 ; ct/tiv; ;ii*o Insignificant hut among girls similarity of anxiety 
obits, jyluy:, a significant role, with Insignificant difference with 
tin./, in h'oyc (Table 10)• Thus we find that the trend is similar ;ln 
tin-' two i,roups of hoys and girls so far as Independency of the two 
factors jo concerned. 


(;J4) Ao ntioonts and Depressive state ,». 

The variables have been divided into A and et and B and f 1 
suh-factors and ’co-efficient of association’ have been 

caitufirt,ted instead of ’coefficient of contingency’® Tho purpose is 
the same, i®e B . to find out whether tho variables are independent 


or associated, 


Association Table 8? 



Total 


21 


29 







Sentiments 


A 

dv. 


10 


24 


34 


Cfv. 

3 

13 

16 

Total 

13 

37 

50 


*f- ~ ,23 

The* association between the ‘depressive state" and "sentiments 
Is positive as *( equals to ,33 in the group of boys* Therefore, 
the two variables are working together, though insignificantly 
(Table 10). The association of the two factors, in the group of 
girls also, is positive as •</- = *23, Therefore, among girls pairs 

also, these factors are working together, 

(35) Sentiments and Anxiety ,— 

Association Table 89 (Boys); 

Anxiety 












* 200 = 

^=0 between ‘similarity of anxiety state 1 and ‘similarity 
of sentiment s' s among the pairs of boysj, leading us to infer that 
the two factors are independent of each other. But In the group of 
girls the two factors are working in association to each other® 
Therefore ? we find that these factors are working differently in 
the two groups of boys and girls so far as the independence is 
concerned * 


(36) Depressive state and Anxiety state *-- 
Association Table No® 91 (Boys): 

Depressive state 












In sociological factors, there is a tendency of 5 culture and 
living habits® and 'physical appearance and other contributing 


factors 5 to be associated only among boys pairs and among girls an 














logical as wo11 as psychological do not give any conclusive result 
and hence factorial analysis has been attempted® Such an analysis 



except on 'mental ability' and 'anxiety'. Thus it indicates towards 

the existence of a general factor® 

The second factor is bipolar with 'Depressive state' as the 
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and 'likes 8 , s ext roversion-irrfcro version 1 and 'psychological needs 
(bGl) 1 are neutralised 1®© S? they do not figure on the axis® Many 



LofWNtS 





















































































•cooperative®, "kind", "eventempered" etc,, are in conformity with 
the findings of the present work when it brings forth "behaviour 


pattern" as one of the most important factors in pairing,, 

“Studies and intellectual qualities" is an attracting factor 
|among girls and the similarity* of I«Q» is an insignificant factor 
jin both the groups of boys and girls* Here a contradiction arises 

* with the results drawn by Shukla and others, who point out that 

! ! 

I part played by intelligence is highly significant among girls but 
not among boys® The contradiction does not arise so far as boys 
are concerned* As regards girls group, "studies and intellectual 
qualities 5 are the objects of admiration, appreciation and attrac 
ion only and intelligence does not work in similar capacity* Here 


t / The study referred was conducted on children of 11+ to 14+, 
while the present one is on 15+ to 18+ 
g/ Th @ study deals with children's friendships- their selection 
and rejection bases® 
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th© x c suit a do not agree with, those of Shukla and, others® 

Theiee is neither contradiction nor agreement regarding the 
conclusions that 'assertive qualities', •sentiments * and 'anxiety 
state 1 are significant factors* 

Again , the inference that the factors are working more or less 
in similar fashion in the two groups of boys and girls, agrees with 
the conclusions drawn by r hukla and others® According to them boys 
and girls are not significantly different in sociability® 

Another important point of discussion comes to the fore-front 
when Reilly, Comm ins and Stefle's work (on 'The Complementarity of 
Personality Weeds in Friendship Choices') suggests that friends do 
not tend to see themselves and their friends as complementary rather 
than similar® At the same time there was no evidence of similarity 
of needs of friends® The conclusions very much agree with those of 
the present study* The part played by psychological needs remains 
undecided in the present study and'similarity of needs' is not 
'evident' in the Reilly, Commins and Stefie's work also* The simi¬ 
larity of needs is significant according to S»C„T„ responses only 
and is insignificant according to T.A.T, There is no indication 
of the proportion of similarity, or dissimilarity or complemen¬ 
tarity® The 'psychological needs' are not working in 'similar' 
capacity according to the two tests in the present study, neither 
they are working in 'Complementary' capacity according to Reilly, 
Commins and Stefle's study® The problem of proportional const!™ 
tution of the psychological needs still remains undiscovered and 


undecided* 








ake pair 
Secondly 

s i o 6 «j 

who belo 

healthy 

tegratio 


EkjFm 


iT» Kj IP 























The teacher, here, Is to see that these human qualities and virtues 
are cultivated by the pupils and sufficient encouragement in this 
direction is provided# 

Anxiety, as we find, is another characteristic of girl friends® 
To be attracted towards each other only because the two persons have 
to share their anxieties may not be quite a healthy tendency® It 
might lead to develop neuroses etc., if precautions are not taken 


t the pair 
they belo 

grams given in the appendix, pairs like R B L« Dubey and M«S. Misra 
and S.K* Srlvastava and O.N. Garg in the sociogram for ColonelganJ 
isolated 













and they should be studied and helped for becoming useful members 
of their school and college groups. 

Keeping in view the above discussion, we have to find out some ! 
ways and means to discourage the unhealthy factors, to encourage j 
the healthy ones, and to inculcate healthy friendship formation 
among adolescents. In order to discourage the unhealthy factors 

\ 

like economic, caste and language, policy should be adopted to admlt^ 
students from all levels of economic, caste and language groups® 
Secondly, smaller associations in the institutions may be formed 
so as to make heterogeneous groups from the above three points® It 
will lead the students to come in close contact with different 
strati of society. Thirdly, a school or college dress must be 


RISC? 


[flllK 


i; 
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lo cultivate the human qualities, associations like scouts can 
he organised , projects for the development of their institution may 
be planned, and smaller groups for informal talks may he arranged * 

In ease of friendships based on anxiety ? the reasons for these 
states of anxiety and depression ought to be investigated and in 
view of these states and discouraging extreme friendships counsel¬ 
ling and guidance centres ought to be established, in each and every 
institution. Gome such steps have already been taken on small scale. 
But perhaps the greatest need is in the field of personal guidance 
and not in vocational and educational guidance® The school psycho™ 
legists can, help a great deal in this direction. 

These counselling centres can work efficiently only when the 
teachers and parents join haftds to tackle the adolescent problems. 
Therefore, Teacher-paraat associations should be organised on a 
sound basis to help the work of the guidance centres. These associa¬ 
tions should meet atleast once in a month to deal with these problems, 
Apart from the above educational implications and suggestions 
for schools and colleges it Is better to be sure as to what relation 
exists between the'mutual Interpersonal relations 8 and 'anxiety and 
depressive states', because unless we know about this particular 
phenomenon sufficiently more suggestions would be hasty ones* 
Therefore, suggestions for further researches apei- 

(1) The ratio of the similarity of psychological needs in proportion 

to the intensity of mutual relations, 

(2) The mutual dynamism with reference to unconscious state, 

(3) Suggestibility of personality in mutual relations® 

(4) Effect of mutual pairs on the personality make-up, 

(5) Interrelation of 'mutual interpersonal relations' and 'anxiety 

i 

i and depressive states'® 




I 


m 




















M zsra 




















































soc/ogram Showing mutual and one way attraction in 

CASES SELEC TED FROM R. R. INTER COLL EGE, ALL AHA B ADy 





























SOCtOGRAM SNOWING MUTUAL AND ONE WAY ATTRACTION IN CASES 
SELECTED\ FROM AGRASENA INTER COLLEGE , ALL A HA BAD. 











Sociogram showing mutual and one way attraction 

IN CASES SELECTED FROM H. K. P INTER COLLEGE, ALLAHABAD 











SOCIOGRAM SHOWING MUTUAL AND ONE WAY ATTRACTION 
IN CASES SELECTED FROM S. K.P. INTER COLLEGE, ALLAHABAD 











































SOCIOGRAM SHOWING MUTUAL AND ONE/ WAY ATTR ACTIO INCASES 
SELECTED FROM M. WANAMAKER INTER COLLEGE, ALLAHABAD. 



























SOCIOGRAM SHOWN 
SELECTED FROM M/ 

















SOCIOGRAM SHOWING MUTUAL AND ONE WAY ATTRACTION INCASES 
SELECTED FROM /A.K-R higher secondakt school , ALLAHABAD . 
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SOCIOGRAM SHOWING MUTUAL AND ONE WAY ATTRACTION IN 
CASES SELECTED FROM H.M- V./ INTER COLLEGE, ALLAHABAD 













HFtr-l^rnr — gfarPSt 


tTORferf^r jrt ftmr wfr f fa* $ ^r I 4 i ^r: 
flfr it^ttrY % jrrw 11 %^ jt 5 % jpft wt to; #r? Y f^r w ispn 
w w 1 % ffc, ftr^Ti ?hr *f t^t Tnsfta Tftwr ttY *f 
ft 1 itiT I f^ft ft JfH TT TOftyfl TO TO 1 %Tr 

^rmrPrcf to: ¥ i 

|f jmV % TO TT Tff V t T#T ft TO ¥ I ^ 

y&ff t* frn 1 tot 1,sfsY |ir tc fcra ( ^) *ft ■fir* ottY i toto i 





ingtrrsTT———————«— 

T^T gf cfi|fl\J|-<—--■«—*.—■»-— 

ffwft fTTT ¥T TfnfTTTO — 


wMMWMBisi sap ta*TD *m iQBUhHHniMtKWMMMiKnHBrai raatojea 




fTO W WfTlW ¥T TFT 3|TT %T --———— 


“ftcTT TT WffTFT'fl' ft TFT ———————— -—-——*— 

WrfFT W-——-— --- 

wi % sitoY ft tot -- Tft ——— —— 

ci^ Vmr ™ TO ^^ M “ , * wB ““ !i, ““ ||a ® 

<* 

W{ f BTTcT *TTOY ft TOT ————— 

TT % Tft TT% TTFff ft TOT —--—— 

t "ffr Trrrft V TScf ^ —————————— 

tptV 

m •* 

fTOftrf^r toY t to: t* ftr tft wft to? f ^ > 

(%) Tff TFlft ffft TnfT^fSW ( Text Book } ft TOfTOT ft ft 


(|owo) 






(?) 


str "far 'Ptst & tiVti #r 5 

f 3 [) ™“** — m .. "*'■”■ ............. ^ J . ra . . iw a, «»«(•> . no . 

(?) wntft ^gcT *f 1 w |WT TT ¥PT { Home Task ) ^TT ? 8 

1% % m wr \ 

fa) .........—(^) -——-(?r) —-..——— 

(?) 3TR ^ ^ -Mt" 37^T ^f «T1 C% %', t^T 1% ^ ?TR ^TRT J 

(«) srrrr ^ 

fa) (^) ............. 

fa) WFFFt" W Games Prefect ¥T fm ^IHT %, *T=T #T gf#T ^ 

^rr I ? 

fa) #r <ff$T W eff^T TfaF f^TTO ( Sincere ) % T 

(w) m ™—fa) —■——..—... fa) -———~ 

(19) ?rn# f^rrr *? wh #r gfffr ^rr ^t qsfa hwtit ( helpful ) I ‘ 
C^r) —-'*- fa) ——————— fa) ———.—-— 

fa) ^PT $T Hf^T ?7T flfUT srfap ( popular ) % T 

(a) #r #r gffr *rr ?rf^ ( Active ) I t 

fa) -—-——~-i-——».. fa) ............... fa) ............. 

fao) qafo W^m^f ( Studious ) #T cTf#T 2TT cf^TT % ? 


(u) wFf *ft fr q"RT fatofra) f^fr % ^rr wr ?cr %\ f^f ^ *tt 
aftfr % ^T$r ? 




fa) - 







(?) wrq% ^ Tffpft ¥ 

TPppfr ¥ 
^rftspfr T^f ¥ 


HJ ^itw to m-re r?t ^ tfrwr? * 

eTHf^Tl I* 

^mr^T? #f ¥ 


(V) 3 TP# * 1 % WTT ^Tf^RT fR "SPI W$ ¥ I FT 1 *l¥f 

U) 3rm% ■ftrsr wrr wu frr *rp?r qrtfr ¥ i i =rff 



















—rrir PRqPrarRrq 

sqfrRq 

Wii §—^ 3 ^ 5 'TiT MP $ 3 j R W | iH r^ % rtr f?R g*t “^RRr-qsi” 

wA gyr i gftRRR if “faRRi” #f*f> ^ torrr Rpr r) ft^r^ff qft *jqt ft r| 1 1 
?r festml q>t qfi?R ^ ?Rif ^iiq rr?? % rrr m ^rt rt| sit “^Rt-qq” % 
“f^RTR” ?flqq; qft rrr ^it?r if ftn§r i fro ^etO qftp rWI ctiirff if fstffa qfft 3RtR 

^rtr f%W3* I stq^ rr ^rir 4 \ ^ ?r RffaqR if Reft | “sjRRT-qq’ 3 q^ f«iRR if r 

r+Ti^n% i a^T^SR: qff ^q faRt fqf.q qfqqrr ft f% ?r RTfaqHi % ^rrr r^t |, if Rpq 

^ I, sqq^t qqtr ^rtr if «tir f i ?Rt srktc fisRiR ^qq rirr*? rr r*! rP 

f^ft RiR ^ fw I sqqif sqyRgcN RR Rlfa ^iqqff ^f% qff sf^-slqi 5RH5RT RR R%, 


fq5 ; g fq5Rf Rf fqqq q< #qR if ^Rqfqq: RRR 
fe(q Rqjpf 11 Rfqqx ! 

I f^qxq' (Activities) ;— 

(?) RffT^R qnq RRRT 
(r) q^qf qft ftR-Rra r^rt 
(?) surr^ qft ^q-Rra rrrt 
(«) rtst qqf qft r^rt 

(n) fT?R, qfjR (faqqijTT) RTs#R (srpRRf 
rrtrO 

(?) fe^RT t<RRT 
H VJcR 
(=0 HTRT 

(5.) RTS^f R RTR 5fRT 
(?<=) R-ffc, Rf^q, fTURT RT Q^aRr RTTRT 
(??) ?RR *r qvt qq-qraqiiRf ^ gqqqif qR 
qs?rr 

(?q) qf^mlf % %*» qsfqRTR qT^T^RT 

(V?) qRJRRR ^FiRT 

LVJ) ^ TOT 

(?*) R^q RTRf qWT (RRR'^R Rt^) 

(?^) fRcrnf, ^t| ^ifq 

(?^) •m % qiiR, *5 trt qqiTRT ^nfq 

(?c) R^flRf RT ^5URf % qiTR qiRT 

( ? ,B.) si'Rff Wi] RTIR RTTOT 

(Ro) RTTf ^qTRT 

(q,?) R RT5t #5T (ih^R) ri^rt 

II (Gaines flc Sports) :— 

(?) RTR («) 

{R) RT#S RT5T (it) ^fRR 

(?) R^fRSR (^) ^qTR 


r c i 5 tTq Rfr Rii; RtR § fqqR Rt 


(=q) qsnPRqi rrIr wri 
(R?) fqger RRRRl qiTR q;iRr 
(AS) r| torI ?et jrIr q-wr 
(RK) RflR fRRTRT 

(q?) ^rsr ^ ^rt 

(RA>) RT5i * &oRf Rig %5ff (-RIR? ifi RFR) 
ir RTR ^RT 
^c) W\Zl RTft RaiRf 
(R5.) ^R ^ RTRT 
(?o) P^jfRRR ^RTRr 
(??) RfR fRRR ^RT 
{\R) qifRRT R 'RTRr 
(??) RZrll R RqftRR alRr 
(?V) q^R RR'IfRR RTiRT 
(?it) TO5R RRRT 
(??) ^RRRT 
(?ui) RT?( % ^ RT^RT 
(?u) qfinf % srra qjtrfr 

(?^.) rirrirT’ 

(tfo) sqmTR RRRT 

q^ qfqiRf r:t ^rrr 
IVR) fqq;fRqi ^ ^ttrt 
(^??) RTRR! ^RT 
(VV) qft ^5 ; R fqjRT 


(vs) nqft 

(c) nfeff (qiRT) 

(e.) RT?PqT 3 wri 




( 3 ) 


(40) Film fare (42) Screen (44) Sports and Pastime 

(41) Film India (43) Photoplay (45) qfaqq 

vn. q^T qi$^ ( Da 'ly News Paper Reading) ^ fqqq ^ ^=qq T qq q* 

| 

VIII, tqjqJ oqERTjq (Future Occupatton):— 


(?) qjfq, ^feq;r, ^firfq^ ^ r fq 

R) q5T^H (^qiqq;) 

(3) ^iq=2j; *rr 
(y) w^'a 1 

(it) ztt ^Nft ^Tfqisrc 
(3) 

(y>) gfrus 

Or) HwrT^ ht wnf^qir 

(5.) ^sftfJr^W; (Engineer) 

(?°) m> 

(??) qicT 44 31434 (Dentist) 

(?R) 3*ff 

(?3) Air Hostess 

(?y) ;3Rl%*r 

(?lt) T5TM (Broker) 

(?3) ?f^Rt (Building Contractor etc.) 
(?v*) 

(?-) HRJH 
(?£_) Electrician 
(R=) 

(R?) Forest Ranger 

(rr) qqstirr ®rr sr 


(R3) (Jeweller) 

(RV?) fRRHT STffcFffR 
(Ri(.) =RT 

(33) <£ls)qm 

(Rvs) fcflfft (sfal^tcTT) 

(Rd Salesman or Sales girl 
(RS.) &faq; 

(3°) g4i fTS.4* 

(3?) Wireless Operator or Radio Operator 

(3R) Telephone Operator 

(33) Psychologist 

(3tf) School Teacher or Principal 

(.3*) 

( 33 ) hh 

(3«) BTJTTfirqfJ TT^TtTT 

(3*0 3rs<w ht e-flnm 

(30 (Statistician) 

(yo) ficarj qjijfazi 

(y?) 

(yR) faqurt 

(y 3 ) tf'ffcraiR 


(yy) fasPRR 
(yit) sptf sqqera 

IX. ^ 5q[q ?qiR5I H R^T ^ t : — 

(?) ^ qfi (it) ^ (?.) 

(R) ^rq^ q’t 13) qiT^ 4fT Gisfetf (?°) H14T H 

(3) 5gq^ $ 0^ (vs) TTi (W) ^ 

(y) ^ % isfc 5 T?% (h) ftqr ( r <R) *™*T<T* 4 T WHTfawif 


x. ^ q ^ ^ RISIT STC*n«ft wfr < 13 ^ 1— 

(?) |f?[q ^ (Training School) (It) H^qsq 4^* (Medical College) 

(r) (3) ^sftEwTRH ^;^5T 

(3) 455TT *fjsT (Art School) (vs) 5tr 451^4 

(y) fWrf ^srt ^ (*0 


XI. qqf^ 1 ?; (Personal Characteristics) 


(?) srrq: fq hhh (^) 

(r) ^iRfr-fq?qrBt (^) 



( 


(y) sfrifci fmmi %i w? mk 
(^) # §n i\ mk mk 

(^) ¥i^ 

(c) qm’f q* Kim if wm i\ 

mk en^f 

&) gstf 

r?o) crTsff ^tt qrefa (Rjj^q) ^7i arosK tcu 
cro M if 

(^) <M it rntt jffki vmf if zfa mi 
(W % ^rr«r ^psgift sw It $w qRqT 
( r <y) qisff m RRnfaq; fcqr^il 1 it 
5t«U 

C ^) ?i:w q^q q?wr 

( f /5j 513^ qfatiT ?ri5TT 

f?u) W *Rct fiR qT^ wft n\H k 
(?=:) 

(^5j f*f< qfi m 

(Rc) qg,R[if, tfsnq? if gs^ #r k 
TO 4k kmpl mvn srm | 

TO ®uq% £rk *?fe k 

i\\) ^ ^ivvr 3RR '*1 HiR 

qmciT | 

TO) ^T, ^q'tcf, ^JER if m : K 

TO) ktffct m it q-R^ $tn t 

TO) ivt r 

TO) m 5i^| mz % vm* w <?iq £ 

TO) fft qigsif 4t mm % scgq; % 

TO) ^R 

TO) ^gvr^t 

TO) ^ 

TO) tf»ra si$fa 
TO) «raf k §m 
TO) qsufkq; sfa qi£ 

TO) ^51% 

TO) vtH qt; ffnwttq; feRRq; 

TO) ^ if si 3m q* s# k 


(TO fMW fusin' *t q-:r(t $ 5 ^ 
w it 

TO j qw % qn^ 

TO • mfn k qrf 4t Rtrm qtm | 

(v/<) m qq. qq; q.m q;i qq^ ^ | 
('<&; % it *m% ft *i 

{V/S' TqRt jqqq Wiq?:qq3 «fiw it ^ | 
(W) m\i\ % ffqq mmu mm k 
(KV) 5RW it cqqq 
(vfSj wmn % tfw qqf? fm\m % yilqfa { 
(m %v, t fqqqf if ^fzmi mm mn % 
m, *$\m mfai k st« ^ir w,<f\ | 
(v&;, fas k> ^ q-fs^if 

q,^1 if 

(V. qv;^qr qr.iq | 

('j\ ; qqq m-’i q if mi Rfi^i ?wt, mt\ gf 

» r») nm it m f, 

t'j’i) -fj'( q'ff'l *^lHt k 

(yv i m-h -i* -Hiq it 

m w, m fm m Ttiqj k 

ivS) m* *k k\ umi k 

(Y*,?f!?m'l % r fFJq rqis-Tlimqq: qi|^5f i) 
•mjiUm «t sU'i it 
(v,q) %fi ?q'i atfi m ? q#t 

t>5j it viimtm k 

(Sc) q.fqiq^l 31l*lRl if m Tq?F.H | (Can do 
athletic stunts easily) 

(S r o T,, $ mh 3 -it qaVf mii -qm | 

(Sq) ^q=Hi iqnq «qyq ft 

(,V=0 qi-ii fqqi : f- fwf if m r ^ k. 

{%v) qr it mu «5r if tp n:.q k 
(5y.) nrl qfeqi k. m>i i\w, it m k 
tf$) %im fitm fmi «tto}1 
(^) m m 5t?FR^ fmi qti qr^R I 
(&") friqr fqqr qTt mwi rwH | 

(^.) ^\m it ^g?i | 

(hc) ^-Ptif qft q^t k 






w^^\ qif 


* Tfr . ** .qwr-.sl/as* ■•■ f^rfa 

.^ =T ^T%5T. 

I. fq^iq :— 

t r^ r T Hiqra-f 

*.. ?. 

s >. : . *. 

* . 3 .. 

II. #<3T-3J7 :— 

'ra 5 ? frrasF? 

<. H . 

S x. *. 

3. 3. 

III. ^5T f§rqq :— 

'TO*? 

* . ?. 

H. R.. 

3. 3.. 

IV. g^rqff qft ffwt :— 

q*^ ;nq^ 

?.. ?. . 

^. *. 

3. 3. 

V. fqa^t ft qqf' q qft q| fqj<nq VI. qfeqqq 

?. S.. 

^. . 

*. *. 

VII. ^wrqR qis^r :— VIII. wt^tI :— 

srit qrrq |fM> iqmqn; qq q^H | ?.i ? .. 

qffa ^fT 1 .. ^. 

sq-R^ft qCfcr ^it *tft ^q % fj, ?.t ^ 













































T * ! < 


]X, % fa?# ri«t ^iq ?f ^' { *' ■•*'“ 

qq;^ ^fW' 

y, .... V"" 1 ‘ v **- 


V 


....»• ►.. 3* ■' • ... .... 

x, ^ Bfc HIT? qft fxi^r «t»rp5if 'T-t qH-r :—-<wi an 3-i*n* -t.mt <u*t ^ 

q^Tt 5T1# VsRT ^ t '?*' < .fa I & Rf f-TiR M'T.R % ^ ^ if URT 

7.* *.* '■■*•"* ...*•... 


XT. £hfa>q> :~- 

% Iff % ^T r -r if <nf riTffl & I "T iff Wf if «fd ** t 



Xii. qf? srrq^ m % ^nrr qft =fi^- tftnq #,! w&\ i^n Rt «Rf Rin'it 1 


XIII. ’Riqqff Rq if qff RTRqT g 7 


XIV. ^iq f%R ^ % R£[ ^ ^TITT ff '(* 


M r » > f < * n 4, »**»«•* * ***#»- r 


I t tf » #♦*' 


XV. ^nq r?t if if hrit ?•■*■** 


* ¥ » ♦ * 


*»*■<•*♦ 



































—5PTPT 

^•gm 


f^rfa; ... 

fjqqr famfsrfhm qiqqf ^ fimfft 3 t?^ 1 g} *r% q£' i 

q>mr | j 


wt/3?q 

mqqit qrqqf ^t 3U 


?. ^T ^51 ERT q;m. .. 

R. *lfaim. .*. 

3. % sir-mr | fa. . 

tf. . 

J<. ffarr... 

5. qjfaqro *mq. 

Vi. Siqm* VTiT . 

=:. ft... 

S_. Efim TOr... 

?0. ft.q^ffq I 

R\. fwmr ••■ .. 

ftft ni . 

r <\. tft gtcTT |.. .. 

?w. ’wmT. 

?*. ftu *R. 

ft.. 

^vs. ftft ft q^t ^§5T. 

?e. f^5R.*.. 

ftft ^ORT.. . 

3,0, ?ifqqiq^ . 

ft't q»q| ... 

g*T sftftf ^1 qiT'^.. 

jjft,... .^ ^’Tcit I; 

ftCt ft qft qt^mt. . * 





























( s ) 


RAC. ^fTT ..*.*.... ... ... ,., 

R5, ftS: q^er % *=t«t *•■ *** **' *■■ ■ • • ■ -• ■ ■ ■ **■ »•».. ... ... 

Rw. ffSft cftt ft ft ••* ... •" "* •** "* •'* ..... ... ... 

®t;. ft?T §7 •*' • •• ■” ..* •** "■ ••• •■* »• *•• ••• ... ... ... ... 

Re., ftft ft srtff ^it?tf % hi sn«t .- -• - ■ -. ... ... 


sqfftafiEH; «Tftl . 

3?. ftt fqarr *-■ .. 

3.R■ Rtf * ’ * * * * ■ *• * * * 
^3. ft*T m ft *qTR 

ft qg?r • • ■ 5 ■* * * ► * 

3^. ft?T qq^R. * ■ 

35 . *srrw r .?\r *■• *•• ••• 

gft;.* * • * 

3c. HR ft. ■* 

H. ftft JpqTirfft ' ' • ► ► • • • 
yo qjtqqq? . 

*?• ftft Hq ft q*ft •* 

VR. 5tq ft " * * *■* *♦• *■ > 

tf3. ffT^qr sfinffTT ■ *• • 

VV. .* • ■ 

Vic. ft*;r »qi»wq • ■ ■ . 

s?5. gfti.* *•* ••• . 

y^- ^mRTTRrq: • - • 

yc, .. 

y&.. ftft nq ft q^ ^fft^rqr 

a°. gfti • ■ ■. 

*?■ ftft .. 

XR. ft. 


I 


■ f V 


I 


I 


. I 

> * * * . . . I 

.I 

fftefr It 1 


* " • ' * ’ I 

•*" ■ • • • * • “ * * * * * «* * I 

.....I 

» ♦ » *»* **» . . . 

* * * ’ * * * *■ * I 

..I 

..*.I 

1 * ' * * * • » * “ + * * * » * - 4 I I » | 

• hr m ft mfixw; JuftraiH k i 

. 1 

• * + T * * - , 4 . » I f • * » * *» j 

" ^ ’ ' ' ' * * * “ * - * * * * * * | 

' m ft isrfftefi qpk 1 

.** ... ... ... ... ... ... j 

.I I 

























( * ) 


a\. 

IjO 

H< H cqR.- * • 

.. 


*<a. 

y o 

SHi . 


*V«H’ 

vF. 

•HM ^ fc, ’ 5 H , T=Ta J •' ' ’ ‘ * 

.1 

■s*t 4 

Q+t\ ^M4vw|'tT n .* 



®K H< ... 


y£ 

+j,*+i °n<d, qjciT 6, ’ " . 


*cc_* 

$°. 

SX- 

53- 

5*. 

'H c r , tiT 1 +f nT/tiT^aT ^ . * * * 


+i HvtIM ‘nldr/’^TTciT g[. 


▼HI ItrK . 

-r-W. 


■ * ■ B ' 


f$WT. 

. g l 




tTUT ...*. 

5i'fr nit —.^.^.nr? 

^<sr h n(t sit crfNrr qnn nit t.. 

H HiraH HiT HTH.... 


HtTHTH 
































B07J 

ttTHTTT? TO 1 3RTT, TTOT ^TT if ^T s ffeY TT TTT 
TO 1 ^® W tf ^t, sfhrY wtttt? Vrw^z, krf^w? i^anffa, 

^tt# ttotstft, to Hf 1 % ¥, TFkr wr %, wr tt From”, ^ ft mi, 

^ ^ ^rrfcf^ t^tt^ ^rfrr, Tfft to % #t t tot, tot® 

Vfet^TFffr, ffk *f T'Tf^i toj tot, *f ^t #r* 9 Tf^^fr, ^ ft fTOrr, 

^ ft t^FI, ^ ft 5TPrr ? T?ef If TOT WTO, W f^Y Y jfcT TOR, CT?IT, 
f^T ^TOT$ TOft WFTcfT ^ f^ftff TOt, TOTT ^ TOT, ^ jrfcf 3f^T, 

^Rfr w Vtt, wife ^arr, ot r *r kfV fR s ^ft ftY 5Fftr if t tot, 

!f tow, wt tot % 5 Fpftff ft IfTr, toto w to 

§s ^ V arrrax ^mn s jrrfW f-Rift, ffm Y T*"fa. *r TO^, ^ttY 

TftTO ^ ft WTO ffm if TO cffT, TOTR-ft, SR % TOftu WT %, TO ft 
ft % 4 %cT f» TOT f#r %\ *f TOT, TRr #TT, $fta* STORY, 

^ if ^ to tot, wwwTrt twr, ^-Rfm *t to tpto wrr^t, vfr 
*r WR ■f^cTT“f \ W, fft W!i, ^FFTT WTO *f T^» ^ W ft ^feft 
fHT, ^ if cR» WTW TOTT, ^T ^ fY TO if WTTO ^fttV TFW S 
^ -f^pTT if fRf W, WFFTT f^FFTT, W{ ft 1^rfT 9 V WTTT 

«TRT t ^T grmY, Y TO ^TOT, ^pf rn Wl WR, 

vnff if TFT k* TScfT ftRTT WTT TRTT* ‘REft I, ^ ft fRr Y TT 

wfa ¥, Tift, kr f^r Irr^r ¥, tkn%‘ ^rr 9 Tif ^r % to ^frr s wtft twT 
^cTT TO IkT 'sqftcT ffR, ^ft^T f TO ^T^TT 9 WTT TTf^ ft ?HW 9 
TOT, #TTTTR, k? t^T, TOT tTOft, TO TOWT ^TTT, ^Yft ^ TOT* 

^ITRcfT TOT, ^?TT TOT* TT if W TO #f I^Rftf ?ifTT ^t, fTj ^YcFTT, 
TOcITO TOTcff % TO TO, TftTTT TOT? TO TOR %» ^Tf% 

JSfftt, W |fY ft TOTf ^ TO TOT» fT TO % TOWT RY ft TORf TftpPfr* 
TOft fft TOcf Tff, ^ZTftST Tft, TOTTfV TT TOT TOT? 5fft ¥T TOT 
TOT? tot ^t TfYft, tt ft to f^TRT» fTWiku 

tot l^f fhrf mto t%* , ^r fhf ft fTro?, krY ^t toto tot * 

o^n fW, fRl, TTFT TOcf Tf - '? ?%r TO ^T %, TO ^ ft TOT %, 











■qtf % YY^Y, m ^ ftft TO TO TOY ?Y TOT, q*fr WTlTWmY ft 

^ toY w. ^rtY 5rt% IYrto %, rr rrr, ITrrtt, wrt Rfr, rhr 

% RRR 'ftcffT %, YYfT Y,TO WT TO, Tcb“ TT TR TOT, RRHcTT TO R^TTIT 

s nff» to tstY fr ^ #ror I, fYrRF?, tot i%j, ft rs^tt fr to Tff 

TOT* fTT TO*? TO* Y TYTOT, aft- TOY %“ TO TOT I, %R, T^rrlY ft 

TOT I, RRT Wt TO ft To TOY, TO TO ?Pff% wNf ft TORT 

I* f*R Y fa Y flRT stot Ip ^Yro to W %» Tp ftw, wr *fr ^tcf 

TO ftT TO TOT, WTO TOT, TOT #PTO RcfRf TOT, TOTH? ^ ft, TOYjl^ 

^ tfr, to toYYV, Phr lYraY f, ana ft jrarofTO to t^Y m 
tpr tor ?W l f trftr Y afar tot I, fTOr fr mv%z ^Mt I, ’fiRHfYsr, 
wrtr ■Pre, w fat ft” t^r Yro tot, YY fr r Y, Rtot Y ffat’ #T tTO, 
%cr fr Y iTO, 1 Yi¥rr toY Y to, toY *fr toY Y to, ?N?Y aro W I, 

ft fR Rrf TOft %, R* ftft fY TOcT I', TOT % TO T^T %*, TO TO T3TT, 

TOf^cT Y YY %\ ^nrfcT® to I #fr, to1% tow, to fro, r to Y to 

YtT, TO %T, TOT TTcTT ft TO TOY I, fTOT'fr, rYwiT ft TOTT, TOT, 
wYfr WlRs 'TOR fhR, TOTfR, fYTOTT, TOqfR, TOff? to Rtr, 
wrt ffca V tot, w fat YY Tfrr, tot frro *pst fRir, ft^Wt, ^Yro 
tot, rt^, Tfr^x, Rfm, lYYfr, TYtot, t^YY ^ 

fr, T^cT 1 YtY“ % TTO, TRT ^TT TT% I’, TR^rY, T|W, TO TfR, TRTR 
^CT p “tefr f, TYr ft RT %, tY ftR ¥T ttto WTRT % ^pfYEf I, 
to Terr YY %\ =#f, TftRR, tor Y tt tt tttft, to ttRt, . 

wm tc =#Y ttY, w fft tt IYrtt, YTtY w fYt Y Yt ttY %\ wt tt to 
YY, rtY Y* trt tot, tot, rt rt ^Y trtY Y to?, ttr % ftrafYY 
Y fWr, ^rrfr toY I, iyto wi^ fR, T^fr ttY“ rfY^r, i^tr, 
t^rofTT, rY^wt, r> tr ttYY Ph i tY* Y ttoctt, Y tr ft, toTr, 

ff^TR, TTTTOT, TO TfR, RYtT fR, TOTR, RR TO TR f 

ffTrr to 9 Tsi PrfYj rtto ? TO tot Y Y^ro» ^YtY ¥i ^cfrYr r» to » 
TTOY TTTT, TORffT Y TOT, ?f RTR, TOTfjtY, ^YY, TOT TOTW, TYtRTfr, 
t|Y Y Tfi, ^Y YrfY, ffr trtr tIY i 




tot, W - if Sto f\ TOre srror, toY It to% ¥, p^TrT 

fm, t^t ^mrr t ft qfaf ^ ftft ft w *Rcr %\ 

^ TO FT ^fTT, lr TOFT, fg Fr 15 :#Ft, f5 TO, ^ FT TO, TOra 
TOft fst f^fTO TO to, fr^ TO sftTO, to TO I® Wr f TO* TOt, 

TO 3 # 5 RPT ?, TT if TO TO If WFTcTT TO I, TOT TO TO # TOfTOf 
TOfT t» TOTO |WT WTtT If TO TO % f ^|cT fTO%, TOff TO TOT f, 

TOR'rf fr TOT WT TOFT TOY f» TOftW, '^PTTT ftol fc, FTlft ^T #T e^|T 
'TRcfr %, TOT TOT I® TOY TO TO F(c?t %, $5 gflPT, fSffT TtlT, 

TTcfT f, TOT ¥T ^TOTT® TOTtT TO^» fTO, *TO» ftwrft, TOfe, ff^T, 

^ ^ zp-pSfe % TO® f5 WPm, gnr, TfTO TO, tiro Jct, M w 

It, Pmj if wfTO t, pTO ?p% to, Tfii *f wtot, qfrTO, to *rTOr, 
ft TOlY If TO t^ifT TOT fTTTO %, T^T V TTO, If TO, % T^, 
t%°t topt, ?TO, fTO wfr, Itttt fTO It T^ram - , ^ TO ft to *ft fir 
T TOFTT» WT TO, TTO Y STOTT, TOT TO TO TO, TO WTFT, SlTO ^FTcTT 
TOT, ftft, to TOtt, fTO Jr fTO f, Tcrnr if TOr ^r^fT wft if 
^TO, TO TO TTTTf if TOT, tTO cTO %, sjTO TO, TOThTO W SIT, TOrT, 
1$ ST p WT TO %, To VP#, TO sftTO f, fftTO %» ^TTTT FTFRTT, 

^ ^prl^f, wf^r, ^fr gffr, ^fro, fiTfr tr^TT, ^Rcfr,, Fnmri, t^t 
i 3T3#r ( if ^tot, totH to ^t, fr frar % ^fr %, wit ts#t 
%, ^ikT |?t, to fr ttto, ¥ 3% toT fTft^rr, fro t, 

yrf tTfoy, TOW, W$ TO IT «fcTT ^T %, T|?T TT ^TTcTT, TO, cR, TT WT 
if tTfDT 9 r^y =ffr tot, frY l^nr, ^t^tt «t, ftpt fTO, TOrra f^r, 

ft^, wf^c#r wrfr to, l 5 ^ tto 3jr t ^ T ^ r *» ^ $&t It wit ISr 

I*, TO ft TOPT 3TT% f, ftr TOlTj ^ TFT ^ tYTOTT, ^ It TO ^ 

|Tt #T TO, TO, TT TO If WTW, TtTO TO Wfrft f , TOTWTTfr, 




fr mt wmi *r srfnr, *r ^rrr eFi”nfr I, *nft #r 

mf\\ fr Mh» -f^r, fpfVx #1**, ■Pwrrgpf ^mtt» *f T Tfs^fr f> 
fT wt^r, «rPro, wrt Wr, errrore =r#f, $ftct, tf& ^ fr^fr l 9 

totct, ftiWfr, ^ •ftfrfr tot fltfr %, w*r wf 
I Wr %, Tft^f wr, 7?rf^ ^rnr» ^ $jft #r to, ^ srrcfr I, nw ^ 
HI to I, j&fr %, V to, ^ ^tt«t ot *r ^r 

*%r ^f#r ^r strt %, to % iwt %, ^f^rr 5^, $cr Tff, it grre 
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